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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCHROEDER FAMILY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Maany reflections having been made upon my conduct 
for the part I have taken, and also upon the motives from which 
T have acted, in endeavouring to place the orphan children of 
the late Louis Schroeder in a way to help themselves, I am com- 
pelled to publish a statement of what has really taken place and 
of the position of the family, in the hope of setting myself right 
in the opinion of those whom I am bound to respect and value. 
Trusting that I may find a place in your valuable paper, 

I am, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
May 1855. H. Hitt. 


In 1828, Louis Schroeder, a trombone piayer of most surpassing merit, 
was brought to this country from Germany by the then reigning monarch, 
his Majesty George the Fourth, and placed in his private band—at that 
time a rare assemblage of talent. He remained in the royal service 
uader the succeeding monarchs, dying in that of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Victoria, July 1854, after twenty-six years of 
faithful service, in great poverty and distress, overwhelmed with debts, 
leaving five orphan children to deplore his loss, with no hope or resource 
but the benevolence of friends or the parish workhouse. To two of them 
this fate seemed imminent. The eldest son had been educated as a 
musician in the Royal Academy of Music, the expense of which was 
jointly defrayed by His Royal Highness the Prince Albert and the Master 
of the Private Band—His Royal Highness paying £20, and the Master 
of the Private Band paying £10, making, together, the required amount, 
£30 per annum. The Master of the Private Band has, on many occa- 
sions, during the father’s Jife time and since, claimed repayment of the 
money advanced on his part for the son, viz., £30 or £40, although an 
impression always prevailed that the boy was indebted to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, and to him alone, for his musical education. 
The two youngest children were provided for by the Royal Society of 
Musicians, the father being a member ; the second and tiird, a son and a 
daughter, having no claim, were entirely without resources; a subscription 
was made, but thé Royal Society of Musicians, with the purest gene- 
rosity, granted them £1 11s. 6d. per month each for their support until 
means could be devised or found for putting them in a way to help 
themselves, thus saving them from being cast on the streets, and 
rescuing them from pain and misery. At the time of the father’s death, 
there was owing to him twenty-five days of a quarter’s wages, at the 
rate of £130 per annum—supper-money for some months, amounting 
in all to ten or eleven pounds, and a sum of £12 12s. was afterwards 
paid into the hands of the Master of the Private Band by the Honour- 
able the Colonel O. B, Phipps at the end of the September quarter, it 
having been charged in the actounts as funeral expenses, although the 
Royal Society of Musicians had paid every charge connected with the 
funeral in August, immediately after application had been made by the 
son to the Society for the amount wasty granted in such cases. This 
money, the £12 12s., ete., has remained in the hands of the Master of 
the Private Band until a few days ago, when he suddenly discovered 
that the children might have a moral title, if not a legal one, to the 
money; he has paid to the eldest son the sum of ten guineas ag for 
funeral exp the rest r to be paid. During the severity of 
the winter, the children, from the scantiness of their wardrobe, required 
assistance in the shape of clothes, shoes, etc., their large claims to a 
charitable sympathy was pressed from time to time on the notice of the 
Master of the Private Band without effect, his reply to such appeals 
peor The money ought to be paid to the creditors ; the family owes 
me 3 the children are minors, and have no legal claw.” When 





urged oo" the money to the Honourable C, B. Phipps, sfate 





| simply the circumstances of the children, and ask permission to apply 


some portion of it to their relief and benefit, he replied: “I cannot ° 
do that.” —“ Imust speak to my lawyer.” It needs few expressions to 
say with how much pain and reprobation such an opinion, and such a 
resolution was received by those to whom it was uttered, and who had 
been doing everything, in their limited power, to alleviate the privations 
of the children, The eldest son’s position was a very painiul one ; not 
having been able to obtain a situation in any orchestra, and living on 
the kindness of a Member of the Private Band, he was induced to take 
part in the performances of the Private Band, as second violonceilo 
and harp. For his expenses, three shillings and sixpence per day was 
allowed him to pay his board, washing, lodging,ete. This pittance was 
only paid in part, at the end of ten weeks—£5 on account—the re- 
mainder was paid when he left, at Christmas—the boy being indebted 
to Mr, Egerton, whose kindness he had previously enjoyed, for the 
means of living until the money came to hand. The situation of the 
lad was much deplored by many members of the Private Band, and 
others did what they could to place him in a better position, in which 
they ultimately succeeded. He had no instrument of his own to play 
upon, and was not likely to have it in his power to purchase one. I 
obtained for him a violoncello, for which I paid ten guineas, and he 
agreed to pay me a few shillings at a time, as he could sparé them, from 
his earnings. He is now engaged at the Princess’s Theatre, and in a 
fair way for progress, The second son, every hope of getting him 
articled to a wood engraver having failed, from the large premiums de- 
manded, becoming impatient of a life of idleness, resolved to be a 
sailor. He was apprenticed, in March last, to a merchant owner of 
Northumberland, and is now at sea. The apprentice fees, and cost of 
the outfit, was paid by the Royal Society of Musicians, except some 
extras, which I paid myself, amounting, in the whole, to nearly £30. 
The eldest daughter, after many failures, has, within the last week, 
obtained a situation as nursemaid in a gentleman’s family, and every 
hope is entertained that she will do well. She has been furnished 
with the required funds, enabling her to set out in her new 
career with something like comfort and satisfaction. The 
Master of the Private Band has held the money before-named, 
until now, and doggedly refused to give one farthing to the 
children, in any way, until it was almost too late for any valuable purpose. 
These facts speak for themselves, and require no comment, simply 
placing the matter, it is hoped, in its proper light, and enabling every 
one to judge for themselves. The Master of the Private Band having 
held himself quite aloof from the affairs of these children, except as to 
the money matters, and those who have taken an active part having 
been exposed to much adverse criticism and reproach, I trust that this 
simple statement will satisfy every one that I have acted throughout 
with the best intentions, and lave done the most in my power to 
forward the children’s welfare, notwithstanding the many difficulties 
that have fallen in the way, and I can only regret that my efforts have 
not been more successful. 

P.S.—Since the above was written, “the day of good deeds has 
dawned.” The money to be divided amongst the children, on account 
of the father’s services, proves to be £30 and upwards, including a 
donation from Her Majesty’s privy purse. Fourteen pounds in the 
whole has been paid to the eldest son; the remaining sixteen pounds 
odd shillings will be paid when the required guarartee is signed and 
completed, releasing from all chance of future claims the Master of the 
Private Band. H. Huw. 





PRINCIPAL AND DEPUTY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Str,—Your readers will learn with much pleasure that my letter 
upon affairs relating to the Philuarmonic Society (including the treat- 
ment of Mr, Simmons, who has been for three consecutive seasons 
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pea 
engaged as a deputy) has not been without result. On the contrary it | — This surely proves that the eve: ling and efleréscing Le: ae 
On Saturday last the *Prin- | tion of the Drei Sterner has played false, made him appear, 


has already had a most salutary effect. 
cipal,” who was naturally ireful that the terms he paid his deputy 
should have been commented upon in the columns of a public journal, 
somewhat indignantly intimated to Mr. Simmons that his services 
would no longer be required, thereby inflicting a crushing blow on the 
ambitious views so modestly expressed by Simmons, in the letter which 
appeared in the last number of the Musical World. On Monday, 
however, the “ Principal” had changed his mind. Better counsel had 
been breathed into his ear. Possibly he deemed it prudent to tem- 
porise. So, accosting Mr. Simmons in his blandest manner (sotto voce), 
and reminding him of the “kind friend he (the ‘ Principal’) had ever 
been to him,” ete., informed him that he might continue to perform at 
the concerts until the end of the present series, magnanimously adding 
that he should receive twelve out of the sixteen guineas, instead of four, 
as in former seasons! I am not aware of the effect produced by this 
upon poor Simmons, but he doubtless felt elated; and I am sure your 
readers will appreciate this act of liberality on the part of the 
“ Principal.” Permit me to offer one or two observations upon a change 
of policy so wholesome in itself, so deeply interesting to the profession 
(more particularly to the Forty”), and which is, I think, entirely owing 
to the publicity afforded through the medium of the Musical World. 

The “ Principal” alluded to is, at least so I am told, the recognised 
“ Atlas” of the Philharmonic Society, the whole weight of whose busi- 
ness he carries on his unaided shoulders—gratis. It cannot, therefore, 
for a moment be supposed that he stood in fear of any steps likely to 
be adopted by the “ Forty” at their next general meeting, or that he 
had been induced to believe that his proceedings with Mr. Simmons 
could be shewn to be against the interest of himself or the society. 
I am consequently led to conclude that the comedy has not yet fully 
develo itself. Probably at the next concert, Mr. Simmons will be 
astounded by the information that he is to be paid the balance of twelve 
guineas for the seasun 1854, and that the “starch will be taken out of 
him” at the final concert, by the announcement that he is to receive 
the like amount for the first season of his engagement. I am curious, 
and perhaps a little given to speculation; but I yenture to guess it will 
either be as I have surmised, or something else equally advantageous to 
the modest and unassuming Simmons, whose newly declared Latinity 
(“nolens volens”’) has put eight guineas in his pocket. 

Apologising for the length of this, and ascribing to you all merit for 
the good that has been effected through the well-timed observations 
that have appeared, I am, An AssocIATE 

May 81st, (Only once black-balled). 





MR. J. F. GOODBAN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Royal Academy of Music, 25th May. 
Dear Srr,—Will you kindly allow the following mistake to be cor- 
rected in the Musical World—that J. F. Goodban (student of the 
above Institution) is not a pupil of Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, but of 

Mr. Robert Barnett; and you will much oblige, your's respectfully, 

Jas, FRED. GoopBay. 
(if “that Mr. Goodban is not a pupil of Mr. Bennett, but of 
Mr. Barnett,” be a mistake, then we presume he is a pupil of 

Mr, Bennett.—Ep. M. W.) 





THE LONDON ORCHESTRA. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

_ 8mm,—Being struck by the fantastically funny hypothesis contained 
in your leading article of last Saturday, as to whether “The London 
Orchestra” was thrown into a state of collapse, through its unwisely 
venturing to admit into the programme of its first concert a pianoforte 
trio by a composer whose name begins and ends with the same letters 
as that of the curiously dogmatical correspondent of your New York 
contemporary ; and finding that the Wapping Commercial Gazette— 
which I believe derives its valuable inspirations from the same impartial 
source—had fallen into a similar error, I have, out of mere curiosity, 
taken the trouble to collect the dates of the concerts at which the 
London Orchestra was engaged for its first season after its inaugu- 
rative concert on January 19th at the Hanover-square Rooms. 

They are the following:—At Birmingham, the Festival Choral 
Society’s concert, February 3rd; at Dublin, the Great Exhibition, 
March 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, morning and evening; at the 
Lyceum Theatre, in Passion Week, April 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 
15th; at Mr. Aguilar’s Concert, May 11th; Mr. Kiallmark’s Concert, 
May 29th; Signor Regondi’s Concert, June 22nd, ‘ 








its infinite flights, a little forgetful, and, perhaps, somewhat ingon- 
sistent, or > would hardly, after having voor the demise of the 
London Orchestra, venture to suggest the fact of its never having 
existed, in the following seven cruel words:—“ Some people believe 
that it was still-born.” 

But, sir, I am told the members of the London Orchestra are not 80 
unmindful, nor ungrateful, for what they owe to the learned “ Plau- 
derein,” and steadfastly believe the contrary to your otherwise fantas- 
tically-funny hypothesis ; for they are caliadey of, opinion, that it was 
solely to his timely wnhomeopathic dose (although administered on the 
similia similibus cwrantur principle) in the shape of an abortive attempt 
at a classical pianoforte trio, that the stillborn society owed its recovery 
and enjoyment of life, and only waits the advent of another such 
sickly-born institution to propose to it the only truly reliable specific, 
namely—another classical rhapsody from the same prolific goose-quill. 

I trust, sir, you will find 8 corner in your estimable journal for my 
lengthy communication, which has been penned, I do assure “you, 
purely out of regard for truthful investigation ; and, moreover, because 
I think the announcement of the dissolution of the society contained in 
your contemporaries of New York and Wapping, maliciously calcu- 
lated to damage its interests by probably depriving it of lucrative engage- 
ments for either of these places, And, with apologies for troubling you, 

I am, sir, one who to the *,* would gladly prove a 
May 30th, 1855, Toran Ecurrse. 


P.S. I am a member of the London Orchestra, and enclose my card. 





WHOSE IS THE BALLET OF EVA? 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


S1r—If, in answer to your repeated question, “ Whose is the ballet 
of Eva?’ I was to follow the example of Mr, A. Harris, and to answer 
by questions of personalities and of morality, “j’awrais beaw jeu,” as 
we say in France; but leaving to him all the responsibility ot his gentle- 
manly conduct, and ecknowledging that he is more clever than I am in 
abuse, I will satisfy myself with quoting his own words, I will not 
even try to translate, so as to leave to his words all their value :— 


“A M. Pelez de Cordova. 


“ Je n’ai jamais refusé de reconnaitre que vous étiez mon collabora- 
teur dans le ballet d’Hva, et que V'idée de la morte était entidrement de 
yous; maisje ne suis pas tout-a-fait de votre avis, que le ballet original 
tel que je vous l’ai soumit était (comme vous le dites) une couvre impos- 
sible, dout vous avez pu faire quelque chose. 

“M. Gye aussi sait trés-bien que vous m’avez beaucoup aidé dans le 
ballet, parcequ’il a vu tous vos brouillons. M. Desplaces le sait! 
Monsieur Panizza le sait!! Mad. Cerito le sait!!! etc., etc., le sait!!!! 

‘A, Harnis.” 


“4 M. Pelez de Cordova, & Londres. 


“Votre ballet d’Hva ne se donnera pas beaucoup. Quant A Paris, 
j’écris aujourdhui méme, afin d’y faire suspendre toute négociation 
tendante & faire danser ce ballet 4 Paris, dans lequel but de yous étre 
utile . . . . + « parceque mon intention était de vous donner 
toute la gloire et tout le profit de ce ballet en France, ete. 

“ A, Hanzis.” 


“4 M. Pelez de Cordova, a Londres. 


“Vous me dites que je vous ai manqué de procédés; cela n’est pas, 
parceque j’ai trop d’estime pour vous pour le faire. Je vous répéte, que 
pour vous faire entrer le jour de la premiére représentation (soirée de 
lEmpereur), c’était hors de ‘mon pouvoir. Quant A mon nom sur 
Vaffiche, cela s’est fait pendant mon voyage & Paris—laquelle absence 
est aussi la cause de mon silence & votre derniére lettre, etc. 

“A, Harris.” 


Now, Mr. Editor, I think I have no more to add to these proofs, 
and that every one will be able to answer your question, “ Whose is 
the ballet of Hua?’ Let Mr. A. Harris say what he will now, but I 
declare that I will not trouble the public any more about. this quarrel. 
Only let him be aware that I expect he will be polite, or else I should 
be obliged to ask him the only reparation the laws of this country allow 
to a man insulted in such a libel as his last letter. In inserting this 
last letter of mine in the columns of your pepers etna do justice to 

\ your obedient servant, A, DE Corpova. 
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RICHARD WAGNER AND THE PHILHARMONIC. 
(From the Atheneum.) 


Herr WaGyer makes no way with his public as a conductor. The 
Sinfonia of Mozart went worse than we ever heard it go. The violins 
were rarely together; the wind instruments were hardly able to hold 
out in the middle movement, with such caricatured slowness was that 
andante con moto taken,—and the finale was degraded into a confused 
romp KA a as excessive. That Chopin’s Concerto, a work which 
is as delicate as it is difficult, pleased as it did, was owing to the exqui- 
site playing of M. Hallé, who carried it through—supporting, not re- 
ceiving support from, the orchestra. A finer display of execution and 
taste has been heard. Neither did Herr Wagner condescend to 
assist Mdlle, Ney in her bravura; which, if well accompanied, might 
have produced a great effect, in spite of its rococo forms, thanks to her 
lovely voice and brilliant execution, It is fair to give currency to the 
plea which, we are told, is put forth—to the import that Herr W: 
protested, when making his engagements, against taking charge of the 
vocal and of solo music, on the score of admitted incapacity. But how 
ill does such want of power assort with the consummate musical know- 
05 assumed by the pretension of conducting certain favourite works 
By eart! There can be nothing in either concerto or bravura to tax 
the quickness or resource of a conductor in comparison with the diffi- 
culties, violences, and incoherences of “the music of the future.” Due 
pains had been bestowed by Herr Wagner on his own overture—but 
the pains had been bestowed in vain, for never did new work makin 
such a noise, and concerning which so much noise has been made, 
more dead on the ears of a cullous and contemptuous public. 

Though we have already spoken of this long-winded prelude in 
general terms, we must be permitted a few more minute remarks on a 
composition for which such high honours have been claimed. Our 
impression is, that the overture to Zannhauser is one of the most 
curious pieces of patchwork ever passed off by self-delusion for a 
complete and significant creation, The first sixteen bars of the andante 
maestoso announce the solitary strain of real melody existing in the 
whole opera. This is the Pilgrim’s chant, and is the half of a good 
tune in triple tempo,—which, however, seems to us no more eccle- 
siastic in style than the notéurno in Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. The second part of the air is made up of those 

awning chromatic progressions which seem Herr Wagner's only 

ridge hon point to point. After it has been given once, comes the 
whole over again simply repeated with embroideries. In the allegroa 
rude imitation of Mendelssohn’s faéry music may be detected, both at 
the opening of the movement and in the phrases from bars 8 to 12, 
To these succeeds a scramble, not leading into, so much as broken off 
by, the second subject. This isa hackneyed eight-bar phrase, the 
commonplace of which is not disguised by an accidental sharp and the 
omission of an interval. As the allegro proceeds, one or other of 
the above “notions” is repeated with small attempt at working out :— 
and the ear is thoroughly weary ere the point is reached where a busy 
figure for the violins, identical with one used in Cherubini’s overture to 
Lodoiska, dresses up the theme of the Pilgrim andante, which for the 
third time is presented in its integrity, with slight modifications of 
rhythm, none of harmony, and no coda by way of final climax or close. 
hen it is stripped and sifted, Herr Wagner’s creation may be likened, 
not to any real with its bone and muscle, but to a compound of 
one shapely feature with several tasteless fragments, smeared over with 
cement, but so flimsily that the paucity of good material is proved by 
the most superficial examination. Of Herr Wagner’s instrumentation 
as ill-balanced, ineffective, thin, and noisy, we have elsewhere recorded 
our judgment. Yet, this overture is almost the sole coherent instru- 
mental work from his hand which he could produce in substantiation 
of his claim to be considered the composer of the future. In London, 
we repeat, he fails to make any converts; either as a conductor or 


com poser. 

Ere we take leave of the subject, we should state that the loss to 
the Philharmonic treasury this season is, already, understood to be 
very heavy. Some argument of the kind was imperatively required. 
There must be a root-and-branch reform of the whole society, with its 
laws and its institutes. It will not do to have directors who, because 
they are directors, engage themselves as players in their own orchestra. 
The evasions and indirect influences—the right of incompetence to 
shaffle away obvious responsibilities, or to assume despotic power when 
fae eseure, of Rowdy injustice is to be carried—the wholesale 

vouritism and w ¢ antipathies with which the proceedings of the 
directors are c ble, must come to an end, and pas the :—or the 
Philharmonic Society will cease to exist. 





OPERA AND DRAMA. 


PART L 


OPERA AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MUSIC. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 324.) 


CHAPTER I, 


Everrrutne lives and exists through the inward necessity of 
its being —Srourh the exigencies of its nature. It was an in- 
herent quality of the nature of music to develope itself to a capa- 
bility of the most varied and decided expression, which it would 
never have reached—although the necessity for doing so was a 
part of itself—had it not been forced into such a position, as 
regards poetry, as to be under the necessity of endeavouring to 
satisfy demands upon its utmost powers, even when these 
demands could not but tend to what was an impossibility for it. 

An entity can only be expressed in its form: music owes its 
forms to the dance and song. To the mere word-poet, desirous 
of availing himself of music for the purpose of heightening the 
means of expression at his command for the drama, music ap- 
peared only in the restrieted form of dance and song, in which it 
was impossible for it to display to him the fullness of expression 
of which it was really capable. Had music always remained in 
the same relative position with re to the word-poet, which 
the latter now assumes towards it in opera, it would only have 
been employed by him in its most restricted capability, and never 
have attained the power of becoming such a complete organ of 
expression as it is at the present day. It must, dhatetire have 
been reserved for music to suppose itself capable of possibilities, 
which, in reality, were destined to remain impossibilities for it; 
it necessarily fell into the error of wishing, as a pure organ of 
expression in itself, clearly to fix what was to be expressed; it 
necessarily engaged in the arrogant undertaking of wishing to 
make arrangements and express intentions in cases where it 
should really assume a position subordinate to an intention not 
to be understood from its own constitution, and in which sub- 
ordinate position it cannot have more than a simply auxiliary 
share in the realization of the said intention. 

Now the constitution of music has developed itself in two 

directions in the branch of art fixed by it, and known as opera: 
in a serious direction—through all those composers who felt the 
weight of the responsibility which fell to music, when it assumed 
for itself alone the aim of the drama—and in a frivolous direc- 
tion, through all those musicians, who, impelled by the instinct 
of the impossibility of solving an unnatural problem, turned 
their backs upon it, and, thinking only of enjoying the advan- 
tages that a4 had gained from uncommonly extended publi- 
city, gave themselves up to an unmixed system of musical 
experimentalising. It is necessary for us, in the first place, to 
contemplate more nearly the former, or serious, side of the ques- 
tion. —-——— 
The musical foundation of opera was, as we know, nothing 
more than the air, while the latter, again, was the national song 
introduced by the singer to the aristocratic world, with the 
words left out and supplied by the production of the poetical 
artist engaged for the purpose. The development of the 
national melody into the operatic air was, next, the work of the 
vocal artist, no longer interested in the rendering of the melody, 
but in the exhibition of his artistic skill; he determined the 
resting points necessary for himself; the change from the more 
lively to the more moderate expressions of song, and the passages 
where, free from all rhythmical and melodic constraint, he could, 
to his heart’s content, display his skill alone. The composer 
merely arranged the materials for the virtuosity of the singer, 
and the poet, again, did the same for the composer. 

The natural relations between the factors of the drama were 
not yet fundamentally suspended; they were only distorted, 
inasmuch as the performer, the most necessary condition for the 
possibility of the drama, was only the representative of an espe- 
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cial degree of skill in a certain respect (absolute vocal skill), but 
not of all the general capabilities of the artistic individual. It 
was, also, only this distortion, in the character of the performer, 
which called forth the actual distortion in the relations of the 
above factors, namely, in placing the musician absolutely before 
the poet. Had the singer been a real, complete, and perfect 
dramatic performer, the composer must have fallen into his 

roper position with regard to the -poet, inasmuch as it was the 
fitter who, decidedly, and as a standard by which everything 
else was determined, would have enounced the dramatic inten- 
tion, and arranged its realization. The poet standing next the 
singer, however, was the composer—the composer, who simply 
assisted the singer in attaining his end, which, freed from all 
dramatic and even all poetical connection, was, really and truly, 
nothing more than to display his specific skill in the vocal art 
to the best advantage. 

We must firmly impress upon our minds these original rela- 
tions of the artistic factors of the opera to each other, that we 
may, in what follows, perceive how these distorted relations 
a more and more confused from all the efforts to set them 
right. 

rom the luxurious craving of noble lords after variety in 
their amusements, the ballet was added to the dramatic cantata. 
The dances and the dance-melodies, as arbitrarily taken from the 
national dance-tunes as the operatic air was from the national 
song, allied itself, with the coy inability of coalition inherent to 
everything unnatural, to the influence of the singer ; while, by this 
heaping-up of elements totally destitute of anything like inward 
connection, there naturally arose for the poet the task of binding 
together in a combination, brought about anyhow, the display of 
all the artistic capabilities spread out before him. A connecting 
dramatic medium, which became more and more evidently 
necessity, now joined, with the help of the poet, that which in 
itself really required no such connecting medium, so that the aim 
of the drama—impelled by outward necessity —was simply given, 
but by no means taken up. Vocal and dance melodies stood, in 
the coldest and most complete solitude, near each other, for the 
display of the singer’s or dancer’s skill, while it was only in 
what should, at a pinch, connect them, in the musically recited 
dialogue, that the poet exercised his subordinate influence, and 
that the drama was at all apparent. 

Nor did recitative arise in opera, as a new invention, from a real 
impulse towards the drama; long before this speaking style of 
song had been introduced into opera, the Christian Church had 
employed it for the recitation of Biblical passages. The cadence 
which, in these recitations, soon became, in obedience to the pre- 
cepts of the ritual, stationary, and common-place ; only apparently, 
not really, any longer speaking, and rather indifferently melodic 
than expressively conversational, was next transferred, but also 
modelled and varied by musical caprice, to opera, so that, with 
the air, dance-melody, and recitative, the whole apparatus of the 
musical drama—absolutely, as regards its constitution, unchanged 
down to the most recent opera—was definitely fixed. The sub- 
stance, too, of the dramatic plots serving as a foundation for this 
apparatus, soon became stereotyped; mostly taken from the 
totally misunderstood Greek mythology and hero-world, they 
formed a theatrical scaffolding, deficient in all capability of excit- 
ing warmth and sympathy, but which, on the othcrhand, possessed 
the faculty of presenting itself for the use of every composer, to 
be treated according to his peculiar views, and thus we find that 
the majority of these texts have been set to music again and 
again by the most dissimilar musicians. 

Gluck’s revolution, which became so celebrated, and which 
has been wafted to the ears of many ignorant persons as a com- 
plete distortion of the views commonly taken until then of the 
constitution of opera, really consisted in the mere fact of the 
composer’s revolting against the caprice of the singer. The 
composer, who, after the singer, had especially attracted the at- 
tention of the public, since it was he who always provided the 
singer with fresh materials for the display of his skill, felt him- 
self injured by the singer’s influence in exactly the same pro- 
portion that he was desirous of fashioning the said materials 
after his own creative phantasy, so that Ais work, and perhaps 
only his work should, at last, strike the hearer. wo roads 





were open to the ambitious composer, for the attainment of his 
end ; either to develope the purely sensual substance of the air, 
with the assistance of all the musical means at his command, as 
well as of all those to be afterwards found, to the highest and 
most voluptuous fullness ; or—and this is the more earnest 
way, which we have now to pursue—to restrict all caprice in 
the execution of the air, by an endeavour on the part of the 
composer to impart to the tune to be executed an expression 
suitable to the accompanying verbal text. If such texts were, 
in conformity with their nature, to have the value of the feeling 
conversation of acting personages, feeling singers and com- 
posers must long previously have thought of stamping their 
virtuosity with the necessary degree of warmth, and Ginck was 
assuredly not the first composer who wrote ionate airs, nor 
were his singers the first to sing such airs with expression. But 
that which makes him the starting point for what is, decidedly, 
a most complete change in the previous position of the artistic 
factors of opera to each other, is : that he enounced with conscious- 
ness, and on principle, the appropriate necessity of having both 
in air and recitative an expression in keeping with the accom- 
panying text. From this period, the preponderating influence 
in the arrangement of the opera passes, most certainly, to the 
composer : the singer becomes the organ of the composer's inten- 
tion, and this intention is, with full consciousness, enounced, in 
order that the dramatic substance of the accompanying text 
may be satisfied by being truly expressed. The only thing, in 
fact, attacked, was the unbecoming and heartless desire of the 
singer to please ; but, in all other respects, everything relatin 
to the completely unnatural organisation of opera remaine 
exactly as before. Air, recitative, and dance-music, each com- 
pletely separate, stand as causelessly by each other in Gluck’s 
operas, as was previously the case, and is so, almost always, 
even at the present day. 

In the position of the poet towards the composer, not the 
slightest change was made; the position of the latter towards 
him had in fact become rather more dictatorial than before 
since, after enouncing the consciousness of his more elevate 
task—with regard to the vocalist—he carried out, with more 
maturely weighed zeal, the arrangements in the construction of 
the opera. Th poet never thought of mixing himself up at’ all 
in such arrangements; he could not conceive music, to which 
opera owed its origin, otherwise than in those narrow, and per- 
fectly defined forms—completely binding down even the musician 
himself—to which he was accustomed. It would have struck 
him as incredible, from any demands of the dramatic necessity 
upon them, to work on these forms in such a degree, that they 
should, with regard to their constitution, have ceased to act as 
limits to dramatic truth, since he only conceived the constitution 
of music in the above forms—unassailable even by the musician 
himself. He was obliged, therefore, if he once lent himself to 
the production of an opera-text, to be more garery. attentive 
to these forms than even the musician, and, at most, leave it to 
the latter to darry out enlargeménts and developments in a 
field of action where he was at home, and to which he, the poet, 
would only pretend to be auxiliary, but where he could not pre- 
sume to exact anything. Thus it was by the poet himself, who 
looked with a kind of holy dread upon the composer, that the 
dictatorship in opera was rather completely given up to, than 
disputed with, the musician, when the poet perceived what 
earnest zeal the latter devoted to his task. 

But it was Gluck’s successors who first thought of taking 
advantage of this position of theirs for enlarging the forms they 
found ready to their hand. These successors—among whom we 
must comprise the composers of Italian aud French origin, who, 
shortly before the conclusion of the last, and at the commence- 
ment of the present, century, wrote for the operatic theatres of 
Paris—imparted to their songs, with a more and more com- 
plete degree of warmth and truth of immediate expression, a 
more extended formal foundation. The old established divi- 
sions of the air, ‘still retained in their essential characteristi 
were fixed upon more varied motives, and even transitions an 
connecting passages drawn into the domain of expression ; the 
recitative joined involuntarily, and more closely, the air, and 
even entered as a necessary expression into its composition. . 
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The air, however, gained an important degree of expansion from 
the fact that more than one person—according to the dramatic 
exi mre We pk in its execution, and that thus the essen- 
tially monological characteristic of the old opera was advan- 
tageously lost. It is true that pieces such as duets and trios had 
been long previously known ; but the fact of two or three persons 
singing together in an air had not fundamentally produced the 
least change in the character of the air, which, in the melodic plan 
and maintenance of the thematic tone once adopted—which tone 
did not exactly refer to individual expression, but to a general 
specifically musical disposition—remained quite the same, 
nothing being really changed in it, whether performed as a 
monologue or as a duet, except what was perfectly material, 
namely: the fact of the musical phrases being sung alternately 
by different voices, or by all together, by a simple harmonic con- 
trivance, such as two or three voices, etc. To indicate this spe- 
cifically musical element, so far that it might become capable of 
vivaciously alternating individual expression, was the task 
and work of the above mentioned composers, as is evident in 
their treatment of the so-called dramatico-musical ensemble. 
The essential element of this ensemble always remained in truth 
simply the air, recitative, and dance music; only, whenever, in 
the air or recitative, a vocal expression, corresponding to the 
text-foundation, was once acknowledged as a fitting exigence, 
the truth of this expression logically and of necessity had to be 
extended to whatever dramatic connection was contained in the 
text-foundation. From the honest effort to satisfy this necessary 
consequence, arose the extension of the older musical forms in 
opera, as we find them in the serious operas of Cherubini, 
Méhul, and Spontini. We may say that, in these works, is 
fulfilled what Gluck wanted, or may have wanted—yes, in them 
is attained, once for all, whatever natural, that is to say, in the 
best sense of the expression, consistent qualities could be de- 
a ste on the primitive foundation of opera. 

The youngest of the above three masters, Spontini, was so per- 
fectly convinced of having really reached the utmost limits of 
operatic style ; he had so firm a belief in the impossibility of his 
productions ever being, in any way, sur d, that, in all his 
subsequent artistic efforts, which he published after the works 
of his great Parisian epoch, he never made even the slightest at- 
tempt, in form or meaning, to go beyond the stand he had taken 
in those works. He obstinately refused to recognise the subse- 
quent, so-called romantic, development of opera as anything but 
an evident decay of opera; so that, on those, to whom he after- 
wards communicated his ideas concerning this subject, he neces- 
sarily produced the impression of a person prejudiced, to. mad- 
ness, in favour of himself and his own works, while he really only 
enounced a conviction, which could very easily be founded upon 
a perfectly sound view of the constitution of opera. On surveying 
the deportment of modern opera, Spontini could, with justice 
ask: “Have you materially developed, in any manner, the 
musical component parts of opera in any greater degree than 
what you find in my works? Or have you been able to effect any- 
thing intelligible or sound, by really going beyond this form? Is 
not ali that is unpalateable in your productions simply a conse- 

uence of stepping out of this form, and have you not been en- 
abled to produce all that is palateable simply within this form? 
Where, now, does this form exist more grandly, broadly, and 
comprehensively than in my three great Parisian operas? Who, 
however, will tell me that he has filled out this form with more 
glowing, passionate, and energetic substance than I have?” 


et 


It would be difficult to reply to these questions of Spontini in 
& manner that would confuse him, but, in every case, still more 
difficult to prove to him that he was mad, if he held us to be so. 
Out of Spontini’s mouth speaks the honest voice of conviction of 
the absolute musician, who gives us to understand: “If the 
musician will, by himself, as arranger of the opera, bring about 
the drama, he cannot, without in addition oe his utter 
incapacity, go one step further than I have gone.” In this, how- 
ever, there is involuntarily expressed the demand for something 
further: “If you desire more, you must apply, not to the musi- 
cian, but to the poet,” 





But how did this poet stand with regard to Spontini and his 
contemporaries? With the whole growth of the musical form 
of opera, with all the development of the capabilities of expres- 
sion contained in it, the position of the poet was not in the 
least changed. He always remained the preparer of foundations 
for the perfectly independent experiments of the composer. 
If the latter, ry successes obtained, felt his power for freer 
movement within his form increase, he only set the poet the 
task of serving him with less fear and anxiety in the supply of 
subjects; he said to him, as it were, “See what I am able to 
accomplish! Do not trammel yourself; trust in my activity to 
resolve your most hazarded dramatic combinations, body and 
bones, into music.” Thus was the poet merely carried along by 
the musician; he must have felt ashamed to bring wooden 
hobby-horses to his master, when the latter was able to bestride 
a real steed, for he knew that the rider understood how to 
handle the reins bravely—the musical reins, which were destined 
to guide the steed hither and thither in the well-levelled operatic 
riding school, and without which neither musician nor poet 
dared to bestride it, for fear it might spring high above the 
speioeing fence, and run off to its wild, magnificent nature- 

ome. 

The poet thus certainly attained, by the side of the composer, 
increasing importance, but only exactly in the proportion that 
the musician ascended before him, while he merely followed; 
the strictly musical possibilities alone, which the composer 

inted out to him, were all that the poet thought of, to serve as 

is standard for arrangement and form, and even for the choice 
of a subject; he remained, therefore, with all the reputation 
which He, also, was beginning to gain, only the mere skilful 
person, able to serve the “dramatic” composer so suitably and 
well. Immediately the composer himself took no other view 
of the relative position of the poet, than that which he derived 
from the nature of opera, he could only regard himself as the 
responsible factor of the opera, and thus, with right and justice, 
retain the position assumed by Spontini, as being the most suit- 
able, since he could procure himself the satisfaction of aaa 
in that position, all that was possible for a musician, if he wish 
the opera, as musical drama, to preserve its claim as a valid form 
of art. 

That, however, there were things possible in drama, which 
could not be touched in the form of art of which we have been 
treating—if it were not to be entirely ruined—is at present 
very apparent to us, although it must have completely 
escaped the notice of the composer and poet of that 
period. Of all dramatic possibilities, only those could strike 
them which were to be realized in their perfectly decided, 
and, from their constitution, altogether limited operatic 
form. The broad expansion of, and long resting on, one 
motive, ne for the musician, that he might express 
himself clearly in his own form ; the purely musical additions 
which he required, for the purpose, as it were, of setting his 
bell a-swinging, that it might sound, and sound, too, so as 
expressively to satisfy a decided character, at all times imposed 
upon the poet the task of busying himself with a particularly 
decided species of dramatic ideas, which afforded sufficient space 
for the extended, ambiguous commodiousness indispensable to 
the musician for his experimentalising. The purely rhetorical, 
phraselike, stereotyped element in his expression was for the 
poet a duty, for from this element alone could the musician 
obtain sufficient space for the expansion necessary for his pur- 

se, but, in truth, wholly undramatic. Had the poet made his 
seal speak in a short, decided, succinct manner, full of mean- 


ing, he would only have drawn down upon himself the reproach 
of the impracticability of his poem for the purposes of 


the composer. Feeling compelled to place a number of 
commonplace, meaningless phrases in the mouth of his 
heroes, he could not, consequently, with the best desire 
in the world, distinguish persons so speaking by true character, 
nor set the seal of perfect dramatic truth upon the context of their 
actions. His drama became moreand more a pretext forthe drama ; 
he never dared draw all the conclusions he might have drawn 
from the real aim of the drama. Strictly speaking, he only 
translated, therefore, the drama into operatic language, so that, 
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really, in most instances, all that he did was to work up, for 
opera, dramas which had long been known and performed until 
people were completely tired of them, on the stage of spoken 
plays, as was especially the case in Paris, with the tragedies of 
the Théatre-Frangais. The aim of the drama, which, as a natural 
consequence, was inwardly hollow and null, thus passed, notori- 
ously, into the intentions of the composer, from whom the public 
expected what the poet had previously given. It fell, therefore 
necessarily, to his, the composer's, lot, to remedy this inw: 
hollowness and nullity of the whole work, as soon as he per- 
ceived them ; he saw himself, therefore, charged with the unna- 
tural task—from his own point of view, from the point of view 
of one who has to assist in realising, only by the means of ex- 
— at his command, the fully displayed dramatic aim—of 

imself conceiving and calling the aim into life. Thus, strictly 
speaking, the musician had to endeavour really to compose the 
drama, and to make his music not only the expression, but also 
the very substance, which substance, according to the nature of 
the thing, was to be nothing less than the drama itself. 

From this point commences, most plainly, the wonderful con- 
fusion of ideas, occasioned by the predicate “dramatic,” con- 
cerning the constitution of music. Music, which, as an art of 
expression, can, in its greatest fullness, only be ¢rve in that ex- 
pression, is, under these circumstances and in conformity to its 
nature, simply referable to what it should express ; in opera this 
is most decidedly the sensations of those speaking and perform- 
ing, and any music doing this with convincing effect is exactly 
all it can ever be. Any music, however, intended to be more 
than this—any music not referring to an object to be expressed, 
but intended also to fuifil it, that is to say to be the object itself, 
is fundamentally no longer music at all, but a phantastic abstract 
monstruosity, which can in truth only be realised as a caricature. 
In spite of every wrongheaded effort, music, if at all effective— 
has really remained nothing more than expression; from such 
efforts to make it the substance itself—and that, too, the sub- 
stance of the drama—has sprung what we have to acknowledge 


as the logical decay of opera, and, therefore, the notorious proof | bo 


of the complete unnaturalness of this form of art. 

* Although the foundation and actual substance of Spontini’s 
operas were hollow and null, and the musical form displayed 
upon them circumscribed and pedantic, still they were in their 
restrictedness a frank and, in themselves, clear confession of 
what was possible in this form, without pushing its inherent 
unnaturalness to madness. Modern opera, on the other hand, is 
the public proof of this madness having commenced. In order 
more nearly to examine its constitution, let us now turn our 
attention to the other direction taken by the development 
of opera, a direction we have characterised as frivolous, and 
through the mingling of which with the serious direction, of 
which we have just been treating, has been produced that in- 
describably confused oaf which we hear designated, and that, 
too, not unfrequently, even by apparently sensible people, as 
“Modern Dramatic Opera.” 

(To be continued.) 





Amateur Paytomime.—The following letter has been ad- 
dressed to our contemporary, the Leader, by Mr. Albert Smith : 
—“ Tse Amatgor Pantomime.—(7o the Editor of the Leader.)\— 
Sir,—Be kind enough to allow me, through your columns, to 
give up an honour which I am not fairly entitled to—the author- 
ship of the opening of the Olympic Amateur Pantomime. The 
original burlesque scene of Guy Fawkes was written by Mr. Ed- 
mund Draper, for The Man in the Moon—a little periodical 
which I edited in 1848, conjointly with my poor friend, Mr. 
Angus Reach. I have done little more, with my collaborateur 
Mr. Hale, than remodel it, according to our exigencies, and put 
in the songs and ‘business,’ and such local or personal allusions 
as were considered adapted to the audience. Fonts obediently, 
Apert Smita. The Fielding Club, April 11, 1855.” 

_ News ror Sms Reeves.—Our contemporary, L’ Europe Artiste, 
in his last number, writes:—“ M. Simes Réves supports at Drur 
Lane the whole burden of the répertoire.” Possibly Mr, Smit 
would not object to this being true. 











DRAMATIC. 


Srranp.—A new version of the Adelphian farce of Betty 
Martin, called Sally Smart, has been produced for the purpose 
of introducing Miss Somers in Mrs. Keeley’s part. The attempt 
is an ambitious one, and altho’ we must not compare Miss Somers’ 
performance with that ofher more experienced rival, it was quite 
worthy the rising popularity of the youthful provincialist, who 
is unquestionably destined to oveupy & prominent station on the 
London stage, in the parts in which she excels, ' 

Drury Lane.—If crowded houses be a proof of the 
Royal Opera at Drury Lane must be pronounced fo waa ber 
The cheap prices, no less than the performance, have proved 
attractive, and Mr. E. T. Smith has found the suppression of free 
tickets and orders to answer, Nevertheless, the prices are too 
low, and the theatre would fill just as well if they were ny em 
to say nothing of preserving its respectability. On Friday Vorma 
was given with two new singers from the Continent. 
Arga is a very pleasing ac and has a fine 
voice, which she manages skilfully. She is pr: saggy Hs 
appearance, and displays intelligence in all she attempts. Her 
success was decid We have no doubt she will prove an 
acquisition to the theatre, and a useful set-off to Madame 
Gassier. Signor Armandi is a tenore robusto, as Pollio should 
be. The part of Pollio, however, is not a favourable one 
for a first appearance. We must not, therefore, judge Signor 
Armandi until we have seen him in something else. 
Mr. Hamilton Brahara was the Oroveso. Mad, Gassier con- 
tinues to delight in the Sonnambula, the Barbiere, and Don 
Pasquale. Tn the last-named opera, on borpay Sig. Fortini 
made his first appearance as the amorous old bachelor, and sus- 
tained the part with much effect. Although occasionally ex- 
travagant, Sig. Fortini possesses humour. 

In the ballet, in addition to Mdlle, Palmyra, who improves on 
acquaintance, a Mdlle. Paolo has made her début with success, 
She dances neatly and gracefully, hasa pretty face, and possesses 
a good figure. M. Friant, another dancer, also made his first 

Ww 
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Surrey.—On Tuesday-week the dramatic season closed with 
the Lady of Lyons, and the Love Chase, for the benefit of Miss 
Fitzpatrick, whose appearance as Pauline Deschapelles took 
the audience a little by surprise. The early scenes were given 
with grace and naiveté, and, though the scenes in the third and 
fourth acts wanted energy, the whole displayed a power of 
expression, at least in its more subdued form, for which we had 
hardly given the fair actress credit.—On ge last the 
operatic season commenced, under the direction of Miss Romer, 
with a lyrical version of the drama of Faust and Marguerite, 
called Mephistopheles, the libretto by Mr. Henri Drayton, and the 
music by Herr Lutz, musical director of the theatre. Herr 
Lutz produced an operetta here two years ago, with moderate 
success. His present work is not likely to obtain a more lasting 
hold on the public, That it contains the elements of popularity 
is not to be denied; but that it contains no more, is equally 
certain. The writer is evidently a votary of modern Italianism ; 
his models, however, are not the best of their kind. There is a 
pretty and spirited opening chorus, and a quintet in the finale 
to the first act, which display some good part-writing. The 
second act contains a quartet of the same kind ; this was encored, 
as were also a tenor and bass song. The choruses in the last act 
have, apparently, merit; but it is impossible to speak with 
confidence until the singers have been better drilled. It is only 
fair to Herr Lutz to add that he had but scanty justice from the 
performers, either on the stage or in the orchestra. Mr. Drayton 
and Mr. Perren were the only artists who seemed at ease in 
their parts. Mrs. Drayton (late Miss Lowe) sang timidly, as if 
she had not sufficiently studied the music allotted to her, 
The house was crammed from floor to roof. 


Don Gtovannt.—Herr Pauer, the well-known pianist and 
composer, having been commissioned to dispose of the original 
score of this masterpiece, in Mozart’s own handwriting, offered it 
to the British Museum for two hundred guineas (the minimum 
ree His offer was declined instantaneously. They would 

ave purchased a mummy for the same amount, no doubt, 
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REVIEWS. 


“Srx Ontarwat Compositions.” Written and Composed by 
Charles Mackay. 

Tue charm of these songs consists in the strong English feeling 
eonveyed both in the words and in the music, Mr. Charles 
Mackay. has long made himself celebrated as a lyric poet of 
great vigour and sentiment; but we have had no previous 
opportunity of appreciating his musical talent, which, to judge 
from the present specimens, seems to be as genuine and as 
thoroughly English as the other. 

From the Six Compositions before us we may select three, as 

essing more than ordinary merit, both musical and poetical. 
Woe itaitnties. “ Dudley Castle”—perhaps the best of them all— 
embodies a pretty story and a sad, in the style of the old feudal 
poetry, which, were the diction dressed up in an antiquated garb, 
might have passed, with little chance of detection, except from 
bork bors almost bent double in the quest of musty and for- 
tten vellums, for one of Percy’s relics, or Ritson’s ballads, 
The tune is extremely plaintive, and, in the accompaniments, 
Mr. Mackay has displayed a knowledge of harmony, and a taste in 
its application, for which we could hardly have given any ama- 
teur credit. Moreover, and this is still more strange, they are 
written with a correctness which defies criticism. 

“The Fisherman and his Wife” is a bold and animated glee 
for three voices, quite in the style of some of the late Sir Henry 
Bishop’s less elaborate essays in this branch of vocal composition. 
It is well voiced and effective. The accompaniment may be 
praised like the other, with the reservation, that, in the short 

hony, page 4, stave 1, bar 2, the chord of E, followed by 
the flat 7th on C, robs it of its otherwise well-preserved sim- 
plicity. The words are famous, of the jolliest glee and catch 
calibre. 

“When first my fancy ceased to roam” is a ballad which, for 
flowing and unstudied tune, might be taken for one of those 
spontaneous national melodies that have sprung from the 
woods, and hills, and valleys, no one knows how, to throw a ray 
of cheerfulness and confer innocent enjoyment on village life. 
The words of this ballad, though pretty, are somewhat strained, 
for melody of such true and unaffected simplicity ; for example— 

The wavelet, dazzled by a star, 
Lies lonely ’mid the restless sea ; 
But I, a wavelet happier far, 
The star itself came down to me.” 


The sequel of which is, that the poet who sought earthly beauty 
found heavenly goodness. What is still better, however, Mr. 
Mackay found a good tune, upon which we pay him our compli- 
ment. 

“Q say, fond heart” and “The rose’s errand” are ballads, 
equally unpretending, but scarcely so attractive. The last, how- 
ever, embodies a pretty conceit of flower-language. The poet 
communicates his ion to the mistress of his soul by the 
medium of a rose, the silent eloquence of which is so persuasive, 
that the lady, smiling sweetly, places it on her “happy breast” 
and wears it till it withers; whereon the poet, in a burst of 
rapturous content, launches the following quatrain :— 

‘Immortal rose! it could not die, 
The spirit which it bore 
Lives in her heart, as first in mine, 
A joy for evermore !” 


“Believe if you can,” though well written, has less merit as a 
song than any of the others, 





Rosstn1.—* Rossini,” writes the Paris Correspondent of 
L'Indépendance Belge, (May 25th) “has been in Paris these two 
days. Yesterday some friends wished to drag him to the Opera. 
Impossible. ‘I will not even enter the peristyle ’—was his 
answer, Conspicuous in the peristyle, as everyone knows, stands 
the statue of ini, on a pedestal.” The same writer informs 
his readers that Jenny Lind, yielding to pressing solicitations, 
has consented to sing at e concerts in Paris, after the 
Festival now holding in Diisseldorf. Nous verrons. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


possessed yesterday one of the greatest celebrities of modern 
times, one of the ~~ gems of the musical art—-theillustrious 
composer Rossini. He arrived yesterday, and left this morning 
for Paris. Our Society of Military Music, so well conducted by 
M, Guichard, gave him aserenade. The illustrious composer ap- 
peared much affected by this unexpected manifestation of sym- 
pathy. He thanked our citizens, aud shook several of them by 
the hand, Rossini is a fine old man; his noble features are 
stamped with good nature and intelligence. He travels by 
short stages.” 


Ernst.—A Dublin contemporary, The Weekly Gazette, apostro- 
phises the great German violinist in the following enthusiastic 
terms :— 


“ Between the acts of the opera, each evening, Herr Ernst performed 
a morceau, or rather morceau (for he was always encored), on the 
violin. We should say that, beyond all doubt, Herr Ernst is the best 
violinist of the day ;—indeed, we have heard several musicians assert 
that he is fully equal to what Paganini was. Le Carnaval de Venise, 
arranged by Paganini, is familiar to almost every one; and nearly every 
one has heard it performed by Camilla Sivori, and other great per- 
formers ; but, while the aria and its variations are the same, Herr 
Ernst’s style is different—his style is his own. [In execution and bril- 
liancy he equals, if not surpasses, those other great artistes, but in 
decision—in élan, he stands unrivalled. Every note in the most rapid 
passages, even where the score alternates with almost electrical rapidity 
from the first to the fourth string, is as distinct as if what he was 
playing were in minims. But an attempt at description would be 
superfluous—Herr Ernst makes the violin do everything but speak.” 


Further on, the same writer says:— 


‘“ Herr Ernst’s performances on the violin were, as usual, listened to _ 


with delight. He, on this occasion, when encored, introduced a very 
severely-set fantasia, which displayed his wonderful execution to more 
than usual advantage.” 


Can any one inform us what is meant by a “severely-set fan- 
tasia?”—and can any one unravel the meaning of a “score” 
alternating with “ electrical rapidity from the first to the fourth 
string?” ‘by the way, our contemporary—whose enthusiasm is 
well placed, and would atone for many more misuses of techni- 
ealities—is wrong in attributing the Carnaval de Venise, as 
Ernst performs it, to Paganini. The Andante in B flat—one of 
the most melodious little movements ever composed for the 
violin—and the greater number of the variations, are Ernst’s, 
and no one else’s. 


Herr Reicuarpt.—This clever singer, who is rapidly gaining 
in public estimation, seems to have won golden opinions by his 
operatic performances with Alboni in Dublin. The Dublin 

eekly Gazette speaks of him in the following very flattering 
style :-— 

“ Herr Reichardt’s voice is a tenor of the purest kind ; and decidedly 
of the Mario class. It is sweet in every note, of considerable compass, 
and exquisite in the upper range. We understand that Herr Reichardt 
was for several ycars a pupil in the Vienna Academy ; and he bears all 
the traces of the teaching of that celebrated school. His powers of 
embellishment are very great indeed, and his ornamentation is, in every 
ease, of the most refined character; his falsetto is also exceedingly 
good. Besides all this, he is a gentlemanly and agreeable actor ; and 
he has, we are glad to see, become quite a favourite with the habitués 
of the Theatre Royal. He sustained the ré/e of Count Almaviva, in 
Il Barbiere, splendidly. In Don Ramiro (Cenerentola) he had not so 
much to do; but the “Ah! questa bella incugnita,” in the opening of 
the second act, gave him an opportunity of showing his powers in solo 
vocalization, and the result was enthusiastic applause, and an encore 
from all parts of the house. We have seldom heard so finished a piece 
of tenor-song as this, and from it alone we would augur a brilliant 
career for Herr Reichardt.” 


“ Ornamentation” is a queer word, nevertheless, It is, how- 
ever, original, and may pass. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Musica.—We shall not (unfortunately) be able to find room for 
the “ Comparison between Haydn and Mozart.” For his good 
will, Musrca has our best thanks, nevertheless, 

A Constant ReapEr.—Our correspondend’s letter cannot be 
published unless we are favoured with his name and address. 

Rovunp Tors —We shall always be happy to hear from “ Round 
Toes.” 

W. H. C—Yes, decidedly. The letters must not be posted later 
than Thursday, as we publish on Saturday morning. 

W. B—The waltzes and song have been mislaid; but we have 
ordered them to be looked out. 

Sruinx.—The piano solos played by Hallé at the third matinée 
of the Musical Union were two waltzes of Chopin, Op. 63, C shanp 

minor, and D flat major. 
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We had no room for the following letter in our last :-— 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,—During a few weeks I have been (if “ frothing” at all) “ froth- 
ing” through ear-ache, and disclaim the letter mentioning L’ Etoile du 
Nord altogether, and its “concealed venom,” for I NEVER SENT IT. 
The Editor of the Morning Post’s general habit of excluding matter 
contrary to the views of his own masical clique, induced me to send 
to youa letter addressed to him. Ienclose two cuttings from the paper 
itself, and, begging the correction of a date, 12th instead of 11th May, 
1855, remain, yours obliged, R. 

May 21, 1856. 


P.S.—In the Post of the 11th you will see, if worth the trouble of 
reference, the dirty corner alluded to. 


This new attempt to upset Signor Verdi is positively 


worse than the others. “R.” did not senpD the slashing 
letter to the Post, in which the composer of J/ T’rovatore was 
ironically pitted against the composer of L’ Etoile du Nord. 
Good. But did he WRITE it? We believe he did; and, 
indeed, are convinced of it. If not, however, we are ata loss 
to explain why “R.” should have taken the trouble to for- 
ward us so very cutting “a cutting” as the subjoined :— 


“If Signor Verdi be really the ‘speranza d'Italia, we cannot con- 
gratulate that once-favoured land of song upon its expectations, for a 
more uninspired or uncultivated composer never yet succeeded in at- 
tracting public notice. If mere popularity with the unthinking and 
unknowing many constitute a claim to the laurel wreath, then may 
Signor Verdi wear it; but if the unanimous opinion of the best musi- 
cians of every country be of any value, then must he be driven from 
the heights of Parnassus as one who has been puffed up to them by the 
‘vile breath’ of the mob, but who possesses not the magic pass-word 
which alone can procure admittance amongst the elect. The Italians 
are very national, and, like the Chinese, have erected a huge and inter- 
minable wall around their flowing land, with this difference, that theirs 
is made of prejudice, whilst that of the Celestial Empire is of stone. 
Both, however, are equally hard, and stupidly exclusive. Their best 
singers, whose voices Signor Verdi spoils, and whose style he corrupts, 
do not really like his music, or ¢ven attempt te defend it absolutely. 
They readily admit that he has not the melody of Bellini, or the general 
merit of Donizetti (who was a much more educated musician than the 
author of Za Sonnambula) ; neither would they, or anybody at all con- 
versant with true art, attempt to compare him, or even his better pre- 
decessors, with Rossini, Cherubini, or Spontini, not to speak of Cima- 
rosa, and other great men of a still remoter period; but then he was 
born ‘sotto il bel cielo d'Italia, a mighty recommendation with those 
who would imagine that every English scribbler must necessarily be 
gifted with the Shaksperian spirit, or that every German symphony- 
maker must be a Beethoven or a Mozart. And, again, Verdi is their 
only man, and thetefore—(mark the ‘therefore’)—the sole representa- 
tive of the so-called ‘Italian school.’ All this is gross error, for, 
firstly, nationality of style does not, in itself, constitute artistic excel- 





lenco; and, secondly, it is an insult to the true Italian school to call 
such a writer as Signor Verdi its representative, Italy, like every other 
country, would derive more honour from truth, which would set him 
down as a wretched corrupter of music, who is neither an able follower 
nor a respectable originator. The best Italian school, though it too 
frequently sacrifices sense to sound, has a lyric beauty, a spontaneous 
and natural flood of melody, a vocal excellence, whether in solo or cons 
certed pieces, which, though upwards of fifty years of age, he has not 
yet shown in any of his works, and, in our opinion, never will. The 
most vulgar tunes, made up of shreds and patches indiscriminately taken 
from the works of others, and scored in the most common-place and 
ignorant manner, make up his sum of excellence; which, added up with 
scrupulous care, gives nothing as the production, His pathos is 
maudlin, his passion fustian and bombast; whilst the attempts he 
occasionally makes at harmonic colouring—one of the grand resources 
of musical art—evidence nothing but empty extravagance, and a reck- 
less disregard of grammar. They are, therefore, false and contemptible, 
This we wish to be received as our criticism, not only upon Il Trova- 
tore, but upon every opera of Verdi which has yet come under our 
notice. The same opinion has been frequently expressed in this journal, 
and we are willing to stake our professional credit upon its truth, 

“The popular success of this last, or any production by the same 
writer, has no influence upon our judgment. ‘Jim Crow’ was sung in 
its day in every house and street, and the aura popularis never blew 
more strongly than it did in favour of that precious inspiration; but 
our notion of the critic’s duty is that he should lead, not follow, the 
public taste, and that his readers should look to him for instruction 
rather than unconscientious sympathy. 

“The splendid performance of Jl Trovatore would have rendered a 
still worse work (could such be found) very interesting ; and we doubt 
not that it will attract the town for some time to come. Upon this 
we shall have to speak after the repetition of the opera to-night, and 
meanwhile will take leave of a subject which we entered upon with 
reluctance, and quit with pleasure.” 

If “R” is really the great admirer of Verdi, for which he 
would fain pass in the eyes of the world, he has an odd 
manner of testifying his admiration. First he writes (but is 
too knowing to send, finot qu’il est/) a satirical diatribe, 
which can only have one object—viz.: that of turning his 
pretended idol into ridicule. Next, finding this will not do, 
he sets to abusing the Morning Post critic. Last, and worst, 
after abusing the Post critic to as little purpose as he had 
written (not sent) the letter, he “cuts” him, and encloses the 
“cutting” to the office of the Musical World. If we had believed 
that the slashing article of our fashionable contemporary 
would do Verdi, or his Z’rovatore, any harm, we should not 
have reprinted it, even to oblige “R.” But we are sure of 
the contrary. 

“R!”—all this shuffling is very injudicious. If you are 
desirous to dissipate the Verdi mania, which rages among 
our “ bottes vernies,” you must adopt some other plan, and 
not be repeatedly flying in the face of your own arguments, 
Had you, first of all, instead of reviling the Post critic and 
his criticism, sent us the “cutting” with a strong word or 
two in praise of it, why, then, we should have understood 
your aim, and by declining to transfer the “cutting” to our 
columns, maintained our own consistency. Magna est veritas. 
Verdi will prevail, in spite of his enemies—to say nothing of 
his friends) A man may “froth through ear-ache” (a sly 
and malicious poke in the side, by the way, for poor Verdi !) ; 
but “froth” he even to salivation, he cannot make it appear, 
by any shift of sophistry, that the music of J? Trovatore is 
only “froth.” 

Will “R” be good enough to send us a “cutting” from the 
Post of the 11th? ‘We should also like to see, as well as the 
“dirty corner,” the second article of the Waterloo Bridge 
critic on [1 Trovatore. Perhaps “R” may cut that for us in 
the bargain. 

ErratvM.—For the 11th of May, 1855, read the 12th—or vice 
versd, 
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WE have refrained from interfering in the dispute between 
the Master of the Queen’s Private Band and certain of 
its members, from motives which may easily be understood. 
In the first place, it is no affair of ours ; and, in the next, it 
is the duty of public journalists to avoid personalities, when- 
ever that is possible. We opened our columns to the Messrs. 
Chipp, M. Sainton, and Mr. Hill, who were desirous of 
making public the causes of their retirement from the 
Queen’s service, as musicians ; and we have stated more than 
once that the same privilege was at the disposal of Mr. 
Anderson, That gentleman, however, did not think proper 
to take advantage of our proffered liberality ; but insinuated, 
through his solicitors, that, though the allegations of the 
Messrs. Chipp were a series of misrepresentations, he did not 
consider himself called upon to refute them in the columns 
of a newspaper. We are unable to fathom the depths of his 
reasoning; but we apprehend the best place to challenge the 
accusations levelled against Mr. Anderson would have been 
that in which they were first published to the world. Never- 
theless, the Queen’s Bandmaster had a right to his own 
opinion ; and we have been in no way anxious to question it. 

Now, however, Mr. Anderson has produced an elaborate 
pamphlet, in which he defends himself with great inge- 
nuity, and charges his opponents (to the whole of whose 
assertions he gives a plain denial) in their turn. We 
shall not go out of our way to examine this pam- 
phlet, since it is beyond our province to enter into the 
controversy. No doubt those whom it concerns will exert 
themselves to place matters in the true light. We have 
only to suggest, that had Mr. Anderson forwarded his 
defence to our office, it would have been printed for nothing, 
in the columns of the Musical World; while, as the matter 
stands, it must have cost him a good sum of money—almost 
as much as the difference between four guineas and sixteen 
guineas, between the emoluments of a “ Deputy ” and those 
of a “ Principal.” 

We have a word of advice, on the other hand, to offer to 
some of our industrious correspondents, who seem to hold 
the Master of Her Majesty’s Private Band in no very great 
esteem or affection. Let them beware, that, in the excess of 
their zeal to find him wrong in all his transactions, they do 
not end by making a martyr of him, and thus give him the 
chance of ultimate canonization. St, Anderson would not 
be the first unaccountable saint in the calendar. After two 
very attentive readings, we can really make out no case 
against Mr. Anderson in the communication from Mr. Hill, 
which appears in another part of our impression. It was not 
Mr. Anderson’s fault that poor Herr Schroeder begot many 
children, and died insolvent. By no means ; it was Herr Schroe- 
der’s. Nor, if Mr. Anderson paid £10 a-year out of his own 
pocket, for three consecutive years {as Mr. Hill himself 
informs us), towards defraying the educational expenses of 
Herr Schroeder's eldest son, at the Royal Academy of Music, 
can Mr. Anderson be fairly arraigned for claiming the 
sum of £30, asa just debt due to himself. At least, this 
seems to us the true logic of the matter. 

The case of Mr. Simmons is certainly a queer one; but we 
consider the Philharmonic Directors, as a body, to be quite 
as much, nay more, to blame than Mr. Anderson, as an indi- 
vidual. Their winking at the transaction—of the nature of 
which they were thoroughly aware—was anything but credit- 
able to them, as a government appointed to represent and 
promote the interests of the whole society. They had no 
right whatever to permit one of their own body to receive the 
salary of a principal performer, and yet never make his appears 





ance in the orchestra. Here it is the shoe pinches ; here it 


is the other six directors (and their predecessors, in years 
gone by) are seriously to blame; and for this they should be 
called to account by the united members, at the next general 
meeting. The “deputy” system, it is well known, vicious 
and bad as it is, has long prevailed without opposition ; 
although, we believe, no such flagrant instance of its impro- 
priety, as that in which Mr. Simmons was the sufferer, ever 
occurred before. Let us hope it may not be allowed to 
establish a precedent, but that a strongly expressed opinion 
on the part of the Society, backed by the approval of the 
entire musical community, may render such questionable 
dealings impossible hereafter. 








M. Juitren, who has been spending a fortnight in London, has 
returned to his estate near Waterloo, in Belgium. 


M. Hecror Beruioz has been named Honorary Member of 
the Academy of Sophia, at Prague. 


Mr. Epmunp Curr ihas been appointed organist to the 
Panopticon, in place of Mr. Best, resigned. A better choice 
could not have been made. 

M. Caartes Hatie has commenced a very interesting series 
of performances, under the title of “ Pianoforte Recitals,” at his 
residence, Chesham-street, Belgrave-square. One part of the 
scheme is to introduce on each occasion two compositions of 
Beethoven, selected from his earliest and latest works. The 
first performance took place on Thursday afternoon. 

Sacrep Harmonic Soctery.—The second performance this 
season of the Creation took place on Friday Preateda week), 
The principal vocalists were Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Herr Formes. A more complete and masterly exe- 
cution of Haydn’s popular oratorio has not been heard for severat 
years at Exeter Hall. Myr. Costa, as usual, was the conductor. 

Miss Stappacn gave her Annual Concert on Friday evening 
the 25th inst., at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. 
This young lady has been steadily gaining ground in public 
favour, and well deserves it, for the unremitting zeal with which 
she has prosecuted her studies, and her prepossessing and un- 
affected manner. Miss Stabbach was assisted by some of the 
best artists now in London, among whom we may mention 
Mdme. Fiorentini, Miss Fanny Huddart, Signors Salvi and Bel- 
letti, and Mr. Frank Bodda, in the vocal department; and 
Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, Li Calsi, Regondi, Distins, and 
Bottesini in the instrumental. The conductors were Messrs. 
Ganz and Berger. Mad. Fiorentini displayed her rich, luscious 
voice to the greatest possible advantage in the air from Maria 
di Rohan, “ Havvi un dio,” which was rendered with infinite 
taste and expression. This lady is greatly improved in style, 
since she appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and her singing 

roduced a marked sensation. Miss Fanny Huddart acquit 

Sole well of the music allotted to her. Miss Stabbach 
was encored in “Kathleen mavourneen,” which she sang 
with true feeling and expression; she was also peculiarly 
happy in Mendelssohn’s duet, “May bells,” with Miss 
Fanny Huddart. Madame Fiorentini also _met with well- 
deserved applause in a charming song by Bottesini. Signor 
Beletti sang a romanza, by Campana, and was encored 
in Rossini’s tarantella, “ Gia Ja luna.” Signor Bottesini was 
encored in a wonderful solo of his own composition, wonder- 
fully executed, but declined the invitation—which, however, Mr. 
Distin, sen., accepted in his solo on the trumpet. ®ignors 
Regondi and Li Calsi were also recalled, but only bowed their 
thanks. Mr. Lindsay Sloper played the andanie and capricevoso, 
in E minor, of Mendelssohn. It was a real treat to the admirers 
of good singing to hear Signor Salvi in one of his most expres- 
sive arias. The concert was given under the d ed 

tronage of the Duchess of Somerset, Earl and Countess 
Vextsashe Earl and ventas pepe a of gerry + Lord 
and Lady Poltimore, Sir Robert Peel, Bart., ly r, 
Lady Davie, Lady Armytage, Hon. A. F. pfylde, and Mrs, 
Buck, &e., &, The room was crowded in every part, 
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di Favorita was repeated on Saturday. 

Norma, on Tuesday, introduced Madame Grisi in one of her 
most celebrated parts. The theatre was crowded. The excite- 
ment, however, was hardly equal to the occasion. We have 
seldom seen Madame Grisi more passionate and energetic than 
in the trio of the first act—where the famous “O tremare,” pro- 
duced the usual furore, and was unanimously encored—or more 
touching and pathetic than in the finale of the second. The in- 
stinctive grace and beauty of Madame Grisi’s acting in this 
scene has not been surpassed ; and, if the demonstrations were 
not so boisterous as of old, the impression produced was genuine 
and profound as ever. She was called forward at the termina- 
tion of each act, and applauded as became her. 

Signor Tamberlik is the best Pollio that ever appeared in 
England. The part is ungracious, but this fine singer makes it 
in a great measure pleasing and sympathetic. The first aria 
is very exacting, without proportionate effect. Bellini was 
evidently not inspired when he wrote it. Signor Tamberlik, 
however, sings it magnificently. Mdlle. Marai was charming as 
Adalgisa. The merit of her acting lies in its becoming unobtru- 
siveness. She sang well and with true expression. Herr Formes 
had been announced for Oroveso ; but, before the curtain rose, 
Mr. A. Harris claimed the indulgence of the audience for M. 
Zelger, who had undertaken the part at a short notice, Herr 
Formes being indisposed. 

The opera was followed by the much-disputed Zva, in which 
Malle. Cerito was as graceful and fascinating as usual. _ 

The announcement of Don Giovanni for Thursday night, with 
the return of Signor Tamburini (after three years’ absence) in 
his most celebrated part, naturally gave rise to large expecta- 
tions. Mozart’s chef-d’euvre would once more be represented in 
a fitting style of completeness, and the lovers of good music 
would be satisfied. These expectations, however, were ina great 
degree unrealised. In some respects the performance was ad- 
mirable, but the directors evidently have no sympathy with J/ 
Don Giovanni, and the whole was anything but satisfactory. 
This, in some degree, may be attributed to the illness of Mdlle. 
Jenny Ney, which brought forward Madame Rudersdorff as 
Donna Anna, although Grisi and Viardot Garcia were both at 
hand. But the unsteadiness of the chorus, and the slovenly 
manner in which the mise-en-scéne was managed, were still 
greater sources of imperfection. The last scene was all 
wrong. The supper-table was ill-arranged. Don Giovanni 
was so hidden uear the wings that he could neither be seen nor 
heard, and the band had the stage to themselves. When the 

host disappeared, Don Giovanni had to wait a long time for the 

emons, and the view of the infernal regions, with the profligate’s 
leap into the flames, was quite discreditable to such a theatre as 
the Royal Italian Opera. While on this subject we may point 
out to Mr. Harris—who should remedy these matters—the 
absurdity of placing Elvira, in the trio which commences the 
second act, so far out of sight and hearing. Elvirashould appear 
in a balcony, and within view of the audience—otherwise the 
music goes for nothing. 

For more than’ twenty years Signor Tamburini has been 
the acknowledged Don Giovanni of the Italian stage. 
During that period many others—and some of renown— 
have essayed the character, in Paris and London, but not 
one has been tolerated. When Signor Tamburini seceded 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Lumley was at his wit’s-end- 
to finda suitable Don Giovanni. He found several who could sing 
—not one who could act it. The impersonator of the Spanish 
nobleman must be “native and to the manner born.” Signor 
Tamburini alone, among all that have appeared since Signor 
Ambrogetti, possessed the indispensable qualifications; and, 
although quite aware that he was not the Tamburini of old, 
the directors of the Royal Italian Opera were justified in 
re-engaging him to ear the part. he announcement of 
Tamburini as Don Giovanni, with Lablache as Leporello, 
and Mario as Ottavio, must have had more than ordinary interest 
for the ancient habitués of Her Majesty's Theatre, who were 


thus enabled to recall, in some measure, those golden days 
when the three great artists were in their zenith, Grisi, as 
Donna Anna, would have rendered the “memorial tableau” 
perfect. This, however, was too much to expect in the course 
of her farewell performances. It was a matter for re 
nevertheless, that it could not be. Mademoiselle Jenny Ney’s 
illness, under these circumstances, was the more to be regretted, 
Madame Rudersdorff has voice enough for the music; but her 
tendency, in almost every instance, to drag the time, militated 
against Ler own efforts and the efforts of those with whom she 
had to sing. It is not agreeable to be compelled thus to = 
of a very clever artist, but truth is truth, and Madame Ruders- 
dorff will do well to rid herself of this defect. 

The most irreproachable performance of the evening, as far as 
singing went, was Madame Bosio’s Zerlina, which was exquisite 
from first to last, She was encored in “Batti, Batti,” 
“ Vedrai Carino,” and in the duet, “La ci darem,” with Signor 
Tamburini, which she sang with a charm of voice and truth of 
expression that left nothing to desire. A more beautiful example 
of pure and unaffected singing was never heard than her 
“ Vedrai Carino,” which raised one of the coldest audiences of 
the coldest season we can remember to ecstacy. But not only 
did Madame Bosio sing delightfully—which surprised no one— 
she acted with a vivacity and spirit that astonished those .who 
had seen her in Matilda di Shabran and Il Conte Ory. Nothing 
could be more full of life and meaning than her bye-play in 
“Batti, batti,” “Vedrai Carino,” and “La ci darem,” into which 
she infused a sprightliness that declared nothing less than the 
genuine gift of comedy. A lady of so much intelligence cannot 
fail to catch something from her association with such an actor 
as Tamburini; and the oftencr she appear’ with him in the 
same opera the better. 

Mdlle, Marai sang the music of Elvira admirably, and acted 
with great discrimination. She has, nevertheless, hardly power 
enough for some of the music. ‘The grand and difficult air, 
“ Mi tradi,” was her best performance. 

Signor Mario was the Don Ottavio, and, in the famous “Il 
mio tesoro,” sang with inimitable grace and expression, eliciting 
the loudest encore of the evening. Sig. Lablache would be 
entitled to unqualified praise if he showed a little more reve- 
rence for Mozart, and did not try to burlesque the last two 
scenes. Even he is not too old to learn. Of Signors Tagliafico 
and Polonini, as the Commandant and Masetto, we can only 
say, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find their supe- 
riors. The band was magnificent. The minuet in the first finale 
was admirably executed by Cerito and M, Desplaces. Her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, and a numerous suite, were present at 
the performance. 








Harmonic Unton.—The performance of this society, on 
Wednesday evening, in aid of the funds of the West London 
Dispensary, consisted of Mendelssohn's oratorio, Hlijah. We 
were sorry to remark that the attractions of the programme, 
and the beneficent purpose for which the society assembled, 
failed to command a fuller attendance, the Hanover Square 
Rooms not being more than half full at any period of the even- 
ing. The performance itself was highly satisfactory, and 
although there were no encores, there was considerable applause 
at times, both principals and chorus exerting themselves to the 
utmost, under the admirable guidance of Herr Molique. The 
principal singers were Miss Stabbach, Mrs. Lockey, Miss Las- 
celles, Miss Wilson, and Messrs, Belletti and Reichardt, Signor 
Belletti gave his recitatives with much Vigour and emphasis. 
His pronunciation was remarkably ood ; instances of which 
were revealed in “ Call him louder,” the air “Draw near, all ye 
people,” in the first part, and “It is enough, O Lord,” in 
the second. Herr Reichardt sang the tenor music most 
admirably, and was frequently applauded. Miss Stabbach (who 
is progressing rapidly in popular esteem) and Mrs, Lookey th 
sang remarkably well, and the latter was deservedly applauded 
in the air “O rest in the Lord.” The choruses went very steadily, 
and Herr Molique conducted in the most efficient manner 





throughout, 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue sixth concert took place, on Monday evening, before the 
thinnest audience of the season. The following was the pro- 
gramme :— 

PART I, 
C. Potter. 
Mozart. 
Beethoven, 
Pergolesi, 
Beethoven. 


Symphony (in G minor) vse oe ee 
Aria (“Il Seraglio”), Herr Formes_.., 
Concerto—Violin, Sainton .,, ée8 
Sicilienne—Mad. Bockholtz-Falconi 

Overture (“Leonora”) .., ss es 


PART II. 

Mendelssohn. 
Mozart. 
Handel, 
Spohr. 


Symphony (A minor)... eve oe eee 

Aria, “Non mi dir,” Mad. Bockholtz-Faleoni 

Song, “ O ruddier than the cherry,” Herr Formes .., 
Overture (“Der Berg-geist) ... bas tes eee 


Mr. Potter’s fine symphony—composed many years ago for the 
Philharmonic Society, and of which ovens aineiitig tpeioen 
was well played. Herr Wagner took great pains with it. The 
symphony of Mendlessohn was worried by the new conductor in 
a pitiless manner. The whole performance of this grand work 
was unworthy of the society. 

M. Sainton triumphed over all the difficulties of Beethoven’s 
violin concerto in masterly style, and introduced the same 
eadenzas which we have already had occasion to praise. We 
never heard this accomplished violinist play more admirably. 
He was applauded enthusiastically. Nothing, however, could 
have been more imperfect than the orchestral accompaniments. 

The two overtures were both very satisfactory, and the vocal 
music was good. Herr Formes was in splendid voice, and Mad. 
Bockholtz-Falconi, a soprano singer already known in England, 
made a favourable impression in both her songs. Her voice has 
an extended compass, and is much stronger than sweet, 








THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Tue fourth concert, on Tuesday, was as fully attended and 
as interesting as its predecessors. The following was the pro- 
gramme :— 

Quartet—No. 79, in D. - + «= Haydn. 
Trio—No. 2, in G. Piano, etc. . = Beethoven, 
Double Quartet—No, 3, E minor, Op. 87 Spohr. 
Solos—Pianoforte . - - , ete. 

We are ged to find M. Sainton once more at the Musical 
Union, and playing so finely as he played on this occasion. 
Spohr’s ificent double quartet was a real treat to con- 
noisseurs. MM, Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti (who played 
the “ Haydn ”) took the ant and MM. Goffrie, re 
Webb, and Paque, the second. The performance was remark- 
ably effective. 
thoven’s early pianoforte trios are of course bagatelles to 
M. Hallé, who, nevertheless, does well to bring them forward 
now and then, 

Ernst appears at the fifth matinée. 





MR. ELLA’S LECTURES. 
Mr. Ext, director of the Musical Union, has been giving a 


series of lectures at the London Institution (Finsb whi 
the following is a synopsis ;— (Finsbury), of which 


timed A + At OR ie og Se dep oe from Pales- 
na ozart uther 1), Hi - 
orbeer @, Rossini (1). eg IN frites 


No. 2. April 23rd.—On Secular Vocal Ha Madrigals, Glees, 


Grave Songs, Part Songs, ete., Illustrations from Festa, Ford, Webbe, 


Stevens, Graun, Mendelssohn, etc., etc, 

* No. 3. April 30th.—Pastoral Music, Tlustrations. Adam de la 

Halle (1285), Haydn's Minuets played by the Waits. Neapolitan 

and Roman Pastorals adopted by Hindel in the Messiah. relli’s 

Pastorale. Mendelssohn (1), Haydn’s Seasons, Auber (1), Meyerbeer 

(1), Mozart (2), Beethoven (3), Rural and Rustic, Rossini (2.) 
No. 4, May 7th,—Dramatic and Characteristie Music,—Ilustra- 





tions, National Anthems (2). Harmonious Blacksmith, a French 
Song, 1532 (1). Haydn’s Surprise and other Symphonies (2). The 
Moonlight Sonata by Beethoven (Introduction). Picture Music in 
Deborah, Judas Maccabeus, Il Pensieroso, ete. Descriptive and Imi- 
tative Music, Freischutz, L’Allegro, ete. Imagination and Fancy. 
Duets in Freischutz, and La Gazza Ladra. Opposite sentiments ex- 
ee together in music. Trio and Grand Finale in Spohr’s Zemir 
and Azor. ¢ 

No. 5. May 14th.—Dramatic Music, Vague, Supernatural, Faery, 
and Descriptive. Illustrations from Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Ghost scenes in Don Juan. Witch’s scene in Faust. Invisible Spirite 
and Incantation scene in Freischiitz: Invocation, Symphony, Chorus, 
and Song, in Robert le Diable. Faéry Chorus, and Song of the Mer- 
maid in Oberon. Harold and Meyerbeer (2), Chorus of Skaters, etc, 

No. 6. May 21st.—Analysis of Scenes in Guillame Tell, Pastoral, 
Imitative, Descriptive, Local, National, Sacred, and Characteristic. 
Introduction. Ranz des Vaches. Chorus and Sestetto. Rural 
Symphony of Peasantry coming to the Féte. Prayer. Waltz and 
Chorus. Hunter’s Chorus. The Curfew. Romance. The couleur 
local explained of the Music of the Canton of Unterwald, Schweitz, and 
Uri. The Oath, Storm, and Prayer of Tell’s Mother, and Chorus of 
Peasantry. Finale. Liberty. 

The principal vocalists were Miss E. Birch, Miss Lascelles, 
Mr. D. King, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Smithson, with a semi-chorus 
of ten ladies and gentlemen from the a Italian Opera. 
Accompanyist at the piano, Mr, Kiallmark, e lectures began 
each night at seven o'clock. 

They were eminently successful, and the theatre was crowded 
nightly. Mr. Ella speaks well, and with confidence. How he 
can write, when music is the subject, it is unnecessary for us to 
add. There is a probability of the lectures being repeated in 
the West End, and a probability of their being printed; but 
these are only probabilities, 








Miss MesseEnt invited her friends to a morning performance 
of vocal and instrumental music, at her residence in Hinde- 
street, on Saturday last. She was assisted by Misses Huddart 
and Elster, Mad. F. Lablache, Messrs. Alfred Pierre, John Mes- 
sent, vocalists; and Mr. Brinley Richards (piano), and M. 
Kettonus (violin), instrumentalists. Among the features of the 
concert were, the song of “ Fairy Land,” the composition of 
Mrs. Maberly, admirably sung by Miss Messent, and Mr. Brinle 
Richards’ solos on the pianoforte, which were performed in his 
best manner. 

Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—A grand performance of Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s oratorio, Jmmanuel, in aid of the funds of the Home for 
Distressed Gentlewomen, was given on Wednesday evening, under 
the direction of the composer. The soloists were Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Miss Amy Dolby, Messrs, Sims ro te 
Herberte, and Weiss. The orchestra comprised the principa 
performers of the band and chorus of the Royal Italian Opera 
and the Philharmonic Societies, assisted by members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. The hall was crowded, and the per- 
formance evidently successful. 

New Beernovey Rooms.—Mr. H. C. Cooper's series of three 
soirées were brought to a termination on Wednesday. The 
vocalists were Miss Milner and Mr. Herberte; the instrument- 
alists, Miss Emma Busby, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Cooper, 
Herr Kreutzer, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Lucas. Four quartets were 
performed—Haydn’s in G, No. 81; Mozart’s in D, No. 7, and in 
G minor, for piano, violin, viola, end violoncello; and J. L, 
Egerton’s in B flat, No. 1, Op. 122. Mozart’s two divided the 
applause. In the pianoforte quartet the executants were Messrs, 

nnett, Cooper, Webb, and Lucas. The performance was irre- 
proachable. Equally good was the execution of the No, 7 in D, 
in which Mr, Cooper held the first violin. The AVegretto was 
applauded by the whole room. Beethoven's trio for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, was also pares by Miss Emma Busby, 
Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Lucas; and Mr. Sterndale Bennett intro- 
duced a very interesting solo of his own composition, Miss 
Milner sang “Bid me discourse” very nicely, but was less 
effective in “Robert, toi que j'aime.” This young lady should 

ch talent as 


adhere, for the present, to the English school, 
hers should not be misapplied. The room was tolerably full, 
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MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Now that the curtain has fallen on Italian Opera in Dublin, and 
our fanatici have enjoyed a series of operatic treats rarely attain- 
able out of London, some breathing time is afforded us, after the 
whirl of excitement. We may now recall the witching strains, 
which, flowing from the lips of Alboni, held thousands en- 
raptured, and compare notes with our musical friends as to the 
merits of the various members of the operatic corps. It has 
been said that our most agreeable sensations are derived from 
the memory of pleasures past. This is more especially the case 
where rausic is concerned. Who that has heard Alboni in 
Cenerentola, does not recall with vivid delight the thrilling tones 
of her glorious voice in “ Non pit mesta?” Who, that heard her 
sing the Brindisi at Saturday’s concert, was not reminded of her 
triumphs in Dublin six years ago, both in opera and concert. 
Her benefit on Saturday evinced, so far as numbers and en- 
thusiastic admiration could go, the desire of the public to assure 
the peerless contralio of their high appreciation of her genius. 
Such, indeed, is Alboni’s reception wherever she performs, in 
England or on the Continent. No greater fame than hers has 
been achieved by any prima donna of our day. With regard to 
Alboni’s performance as the heroine of La Sonnambula, we have 
no hesitation in saying that her figure does not suit the soprano 
sentimentality of the village maiden, whilst her swelling and 
magnificent voice seems constrained by the plaintive character 
of Bellini’s music. In those passages of the opera, however, 
indicative of joy and exhilaration, she is superb. Her “Care 
compagne,” in the first act, was beautiful; and in the finale, 
where Amina, “awaking from fitful slumber,” finds herself 
restored to honour and to love, and bursts forth with the 
rapturous “Oh, gioia,” and the heart-stirring “ Ah non giunge,” 
Alboni’s unequalled voice rang through the house in gushes of 
brilliant sound. The applause was tremendous, and the scene, 
when the fair vocalist was called forth again, was still more 
exciting. The occupants of the box circles stood up to applaud, 
kerchiefs waved, bouquets were flung at her feet, and she retired, 
bearing with her the tokens of the homage paid to genius by as 
brilliant an audience as ever graced the interior of our national 
theatre. Alboni has been effectively supported. Herr Reichardt, 
the tenor, has made a decided hit. His sweet, flexible, and 
pefectly attuned voice, managed with consummate skill, has told 
admirably in the various operas, in none of which he succeeded 
better than in Sonnambula as Elvino. Signor Lorenzo, a 
baritone, has obtained a fair share of public approval. ‘There is 
a certain dash and a nonchalance in his acting well suited to the 
Figaros and Dandinis. Mdlle. Jenny Bauer was most effective 
in the concerted pieces. Her Lucia was happy, and well 
appreciated. Signor Susini was strong in the basso parts. The 
chorus and orchestra, led by Levey and conducted by Signor Li 
Calsi, were never in better order, and nothing was wanting to 
ensure the success which, we are happy to say, has attended the 
speculation. The concert at the Rotunda on Saturday may be 
numbered amongst the most brilliant of the season. Alboni and 
the operatic corps appeared before an audience thronged to 
suffocation, and comprising a splendid array of the families of 
our nobility and gentry. 

Herr Ernst, the justly renowned and unrivalled violinist, 
contributed morceaur of delicious music between the acts on 
each opera evening. He was present, and performed also at the 
concert. Nothing could equal the empressement with which 
Alboni was recived. Her execution of Rode’s air, with 
variations, in the first part, and the Brindisi in the second, was 
hailed with peals of applause. Herr Reichardt sang one or two 
arias, very sweetly, and was rewarded by unanimous plaudits.— 
The tarantella by Signor Lorenzo, and a ballad in English, by 
Madlle. Jenny Bauer, were also well received. We should 
notice, also, a song from Don Giovanni by Signor Susini, which 
was deservedly encored. Herr Ernst was more than usually 
liberal in his contributions to the attraction of the concert. He 
gave the Elegie, a plaintive and exquisite adagio of his own 
composition, a sonata from Beethoven, with Sig. Li Calsi, and a 
magnificent fantasia on Hungarian airs, We need hardly say 








he was repeatedly encored and cheered to the echo. The concert 
concluded with the laughing chorus, “ Vadasi vi di qua,” by 
Alboni and the full strength of the cor Thus concluded a 
series of musical treats which may be considered almost without 
parallel in Dublin. 





PROVINCIAL. 


MancuEstTER.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Mr. Charles 
Hallé, in the name of the “Classical Chamber Music Society,” 
gave a “ Pianoforte Recital,” in the Town Hall, King Street, on 
the 24th instant. The following was the programme : 


Part I.—Grand Sonata (in A flat, Op.49), Weber; Fantaisie Chro- 
matique (D minor), Fugue (A minor), 8. Bach; Variations (in A), 
Mozart. 

Parr II.—Grand Sonata (in C, Op. 53), Beethoven; Barcarolle (in 
F sharp, Op. 66), Chopin ; Two Songs without Words (No, 2, book 3— 
No.6, book 6), Mendelssohn; Scdnes Carnavalesque (Préambule, Pierrot, 
Arlequin, Coquette, Pantalon et Colombine, Promenade, Finale 
(“ Kehraus”), Schumann. 


The hall was never so full at any of Mr. Hallé’s former concerts. 
The great pianist, whose sick finger is quite recovered, was 
cordially received. ‘The “poor tuner,” too, who met with an 
accident in moving the piano at the last concert, was at his ~ 
again. M. Hallé played four times out of the seven (including 
the sonatas) entirely from memory, and never played more 
splendidly. After two of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, 
he was unanimously recalled, and gave a third (in A, from 
Book 5). The Scénes Carnavalesques sent away the audience in 
good humour. All the pianists in Manchester of any note were 
present—Mad. Sczepanowski, Herr Unger, M. Hecht, Mr. J. 
Thorne Harris, etc., etc. 

A concert was given on Wednesday week at the Concert Hall, 
at which the Albont-Ernst party appeared with great success. 

Istp.—The annual meeting of the members of the Bury 
Athenzeum Choral Society was held in the large lecture-hall of 
the Athenzum, on Monday evening last, on which occasion they, 
with a number of the directors and friends of the institution, 
took tea together. The services rendered by Mr. D. W. Banks, 
as conductor of the society, being gratuitous, the choir committee 
thought the annual meeting would be the most suitable time for 
giving evidence that his efforts were appreciated. Mr.J. R. Kay, 
of Bass Lane House, president of the institution, concluded a 
long address about the society and its progress, by proposin 
“Prosperity to the Bury Atheneum Choral Society, and healt 
and long life to Mr. Banks.” The Chairman addressed himself 
to Mr. Banks, and said it gave him great pleasure to have the 
duty to perform which had fallen to his Jot that evening, that of 
presenting him, in the name of the Bury Atheneum Choral 
Society, and the friends of the institution, a timepiece and a purse 
containing twenty-five sovereigns. The presentation was not made 
as an equivalent for his services, but as a small testimonial to the 
manner in which they had been appreciated.—The timepiece was 
surmounted by two allegorical figures, and bore the following 
inscription :— 

“Presented, with a purse of twenty-five sovereigns, to D. W. Banks, 
as a small token of respect for his long, efficient, and gratuitous services 
as conductor of the Bury Atheneum Choir,” 


Mr. Banks, who was received with great enthusiasm, said he 
felt much difficulty in expressing his feelings, but was happy _to 
find that his services amongst them had toe acceptable. He 
hoped to see the number of members in the choral society greatly 
increased, that it might keep pace with the increasing population 
ofthe town. He thanked the meeting for the valuable testimonial 
which had been presented, and he hoped it would have the 
effect of spurring him on to greater diligence. It would be 
difficult to look upon the scene — on this occasion with- 
out impressions of a most agreeable character, Thirty years ago, 
large numbers of the well-meaning considered music as something 
to be avoided. Those who could sing a song were generally 
aspirants for fame at the “Bar.” Here, however, were a number 
of young people who, under proper training, had learned to 
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respect an art from which they had derived so much pleasure, 
pt ga the cultivation of which they had learned to respect 
themselves. Such an association, bringing its members into 
relation with individuals in a higher sphere of life, must have 
a beneficial influence in an institution like the Atheneum.— 
Manchester Examiner and Times. 

Ismw.—The Glee and Choral Society gave, on Tuesday even- 
ing, a selection from the works of Sir H. R. Bishop, in the 
Mechanics’ Institution. The concert very appropriately com- 
menced with Hiindel’s Dead March in Saul, and was followed 
by an elegy in memory of the late Sir H. R. Bishop, composed 
expressly for the occasion, by Mr. E. J. Loder, to words written 
by Mr. J. B. Rogerson. The solo was executed by Mrs. Brooke. 
in her usual able manner ; and the quartet, quite a gem in its 
way, was very well given. The chorus would have been better 


with a little more rehearsal, but it was good enough to give an} 


idea of the merits of the composition. The applause which fol- 
lowed must have been highly gratifying to the composer, who 
was present. The next piece was Bishop’s “ ee orb,” the 
soli by Miss Shaw, Mrs. Brooke, and Mr. Slater ; after this the 
glee, “When wearied wretches sink to sleep,” sung by Mrs. 

omkins, Mrs. Brooke, Mr. Slater, Mr. Craig; and then the 
serenade, “ Sleep, gentle lady,” by the full choir, without accom- 
paniment. The next piece was “Mad Margery,” from Zhe 
Maniac, so well sung by Mrs. Brooke as to command an encore, 
a compliment which “Oh! bold Robin Hood” (solo by Mr. 
Slater), and the duet “ My pretty page, look out afar,” sung by 
Mrs. Tomkins and Mrs. Brooke, also obtained. The first 

rt concluded with “Vengeance we swear,” the soli by 
Miss Shaw, Mrs. Cooper, and Mrs. Brooke. The second 
part commenced with “Is it the tempest that we hear?” 
soli by Miss Shaw, Mrs. Brooke, Messrs. Slater and Craig. 
Mrs. ‘Tomkins was encored in “Bid me discourse ;’ and Miss 
Shaw, Mrs. Brooke, Messrs. Slater, Livesey, and Brooke, were 
very successful in “ Blow, gentle gales.” Miss Shaw was com- 
pelled to repeat “Tell me, my heart,” and Mrs Brooke deserves 
great commendation for the style in which she sang the solos in 
“God of air,” and the song, “Sons of freedom, hear my story.” 
Another encore was accorded to the quintet, “The fox jumpt 
over the parson’s gate;” in which Mr. Holt, as Dominie Samson, 
‘was gxeslient: Another opera selection, “ Now tramp,” the solo 
by Miss Shaw, concluded the entertainment, which presented a 
fair selection from the works of one of the first of our English 
dramatic composers, who will ever live as the author of composi- 
tions which are masterpieces in the department to which they 
belong. The manner in which the various pieces were executed 
merits unqualified approval; a more perfect performance of the 
works of Bishop has not been heard in this city. To Mr. Harris, 
as conductor, we must accord our thanks and compliments. Mr. 
Joseph Thorne Harris played those accompaniments which were 
allotted to the organ, in masterly style. Mr. Harris undertook 
the pianoforte accompaniments to the solos and quartets, besides 
at as conductor in a manner which left nothing to be 

esired. 


Duptey.—Mr. John Cheshire, the talented harpist, gave a 
concert here on the 19th. The audience, though not numerous, 
were enthusiastic. The vocalists were Mrs. Bull, Mrs. John 
Hayward (late Miss Wight), Mr. Mason, and Mr. Thomas, Mrs. 
Bull sang Burgmiiller’s “Che godere,” a manuscript song by 
Mr. Cheshire, with ag er ypmcan cr and another manu- 
script song by Mr. J. A. Baker, in a very artistic manner. Mrs. 


Hayward was encored in a ballad. Mr. Mason gave Wallace’s 
" There is a flower.” Mr. Thomas sang the “ Wanderer,” and 
“Largo al factotum.” Mr. George Hart, a pupil of M. Sainton, 
was encored in two violin solos. Though young, he has attained 
great mastery over the instrument, and will, no doubt, one day 
rank among our first violinists. The concert was conducted by 


Mr. J. A. 


Dersy.—A concert was given here on Friday evening, the 
25th ult., by Mr. Nicholson, assisted by the private band of the 
Duke of Rutland, and by Miss Poyzer (vocalist), a débutante of 
promise. The concert was under distinguished patronage, and 
gave unqualified satisfaction to a ¢rowded audience, 


ker, from Birmingham. 


LEIPSIC. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Ovr Gewandhaus concerts are over; the quartet soirées are 
ac an end; and the Stadt Theatre is to be closed on the Ist of 
June for three months. The closing of the theatre is a fact 
hitherto unprecedented, and creates no little sensation. Not 
only the artists, whose salary will be suspended, but the public 
are evidently discontented. Of late we have had ao lack of 
operas, and even Jannhiiuser has been given twice, to the no 
small satisfaction of the Wagnerians. But the performance was 
not very successful, partly owing to the Tannhduser (Herr 
Eppic) and the Elizabeth (Mdlle. Uhrlaub)—both from Ham- 
burg, and both very bad—and partly from want of rehearsals. 

err Mitterwiirtzer, from Dresden, has been performing here 
with success, and was greatly admired as Hans Heiling, in 
Marschner’s opera of that name. Malle. Tiejens, from Vienna, 
has appeared in Oberon, Die Hugenotten, and other operas. She 
is a great favourite. Herr Beck, from Vienna, has also been ve 
successful in Kreutzer’s opera Das Nachtlager in Granada, which 
has drawn crowded houses. He is the best barytone in Ger- 
many. The new opera, Der Erbe von rere music by Hauser, 
was produced on the 18th inst. to a full house in aid of the 
“ Theater Pensions-Fonds.” The libretto, by Herr Emile Devrient, 
contains nothing interesting or new. 

On Thursday, the 17th inst., Liszt came here and conducted 
his new mass, at the Catholic Church, for four men’s voices, with 
organ accompaniment. I am happy to be able to inform you 
that Robert Schumann is in a fair way of recovery from his long 
and severe illness. The last accounts we heard of him were that 
he has again began to read and write, and play the piano. He is 
very fond of playing duets with friends. is memory does not 
seem impaired by sickness, and strong hopes are now entertained 
of his speedy restoration to health. 

The remains of Mad. Sontag arrived at their last resting- 
place, Marienthal, on the 3rd of May. The henediction took 
place at three o’clock, and she was laid in the tomb of the 
Michaelskappelle. 

Miss Lydia Thompson, the English dancer, has met with great 
success at Dresden. 





Iraty.—On the 13th of May, the theatres of Naples again 
re-opened their doors to the public. At the Fondo we had 
Verdi’s Violetta, alias La Traviata, previously played at San 
Carlo during the winter season, and with about the same success. 
The parts were filled by Mad. Beltramelli, Signori Monjini 
and Olivari. The orchestra was good. It is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that the Teatro Nuovo should be opened with the 
same opera. The singers here were Mad. Cappelli, Signori 
Villani and Rossini—The composer, Mercadante, has arrived at 
Bari, to superintend the rehearsal of his operas, Gli Orazi ed i 
Curiazi, and Il Guiramento and La Vestale—At Milan, La Scala 
is now open, but toa “beggarly account of empty boxes.” No 
new opera is aunounced, at least for the present ; and JZombardi 
drags its slow length along, night after night. Our accounts date 
up to the 12th instant; the Profeta, of Meyerbeer, was in re- 
hearsal, and much is expected—not from the singers, who, as 
we have already said, are below mediocrity—but from the 
spectacte which is announced as magnificent. This opera has 
already been two months in rehearsal—for Italy, an unheard-of 
circumstance. At the Carcano, Ji Trovatore has drawn good 
houses. The Italians frequent this Theatre, which may account 
for the success of Verdi's new opera, while not one native sets 
foot in La Scala. J/ Templario has met with considerable favour 
at this house—At Trieste the composer F. C. Lickl has Baws 
duced a new work, entitled Z/ Trionfo del Cristianismo, which at 
once arrested public attention. Three pieces were encored, and 
the composer was several times recalled during the performance. 
Signor Lickl was presented by the orchestra with a silver bdton, 
after the performance.—There must indeed be a sad scarcity of 
musical talent at Naples when the three principal theatres are 

roducing at the same time and on the same nights Sig. Verdi's 
VFioletta-—at the San Carlo, the Fonda, and the Nuovo. Report 





speaks favourably of a new tenor, Signor Monjini, who is des- 
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cribed as being possessed of a fine voice, although he is reproached 
with the defect, common to all the débutantes of the present time 
in Italy, viz.: bad execution and deficiency in stage practice. 
We find mention made, in the Giornale di Roma, of a new 
Miserere composed by the Abbé Mustapha. It is for five voices, 
with a chorus; the whole body of the pontifical singers took 
part in the chorus, 80 that the execution was as near perfection 
as possible, The composer has aimed at the highest order of 
church music, and he seems to have succeeded in exciting the 
enthusiasm of all present. At Milan, the last concert of the 
Society of Artists took place on the 29th inst., when the pro- 
gramme consisted of Haydn’s Quartet No. 26, Onslow’s Quartet 
in D major, and Beethoven’s Quartet in F major (Op. 18). 


CoLrocne.—(From our own correspondent.\—The Manner- 
gesangverein gave their last concert of the season on the 15th 
April. The whole of the first part was occupied by Rinaldo, 
a cantata for solo, quartet, chorus, and orchestra, composed by 
Herr Max Bruch, a “my of Ferdinand Hiller, and who for the 
last three years has ie d the Mozart Scholarship in Frankfort. 
This was performed for the first time ; and in the absence of an 
orchestra, the accompaniment, arranged for two pianofortes was 
played by the composer and Herr Breunung. Rinaldo is a 
composition of considerable freshness. It would be well if the 
society would study a few more such compositions, instead of 
overwhelming us with Stindchen and Volkstieder. The second 
part was made up entirely of such insipidities, excepting a 
violin solo, by Herr M. Pixis (Variations of Vieuxtemps) and 
Mendelssohn’s “Liebe und Wein,” compared to which all the 
others were as “water to wine.” The thirty seceders, with the 
addition of some others, have formed a new Society (Séngerbund), 
under the direction of Herr Kiipper. 

At the last soirée for chamber-music, besides Mendelssohn’s 
quintet in B flat, and Beethoven’s quartet in E flat, Op. 74, a 
trio for violin, pianoforte, and violoncello, by W. Niels Gade, Op. 
29, was introduced. It is entitled Vovelletten, and consists of five 
distinct pieces, good enough to atone for the affectation of the 
title. Hiller played a sonata of his own—a masterly compo- 
sition, Carl Reinthaler’s oratorio, Jephthah wnd seine Tochter 
(MS.) was performed for the first time complete in Elberfeld, 
under the direction of the composer, on the 5th April. The 
Elberfelders have good reason to be proud of being the first to 
undertake the production of a work which proves to be one of 
unusual merit, and great credit is due to them for the satisfac- 
tory manner in which it was given, and to their music-director, 
Herr Schornstein, who had taken great pains with the rehersals, 

Herr Reinthaler is the son of a Protestant clergyman, and was 
himself intended for the ministry, but Heaven seems to have 
willed that he shall edify the people by his music rather than by 
his preaching, and surely a man who writes a good oratorio of a 
really sacred tendency, does as much for the edification of the 
people, as one who preaches his weekly sermon. The oratorio 
contains many beauties, the choruses especially: the whole is 
cleverly instrumented. The composer conducted with energy, 
and at the conclusion, amid the plaudits of the audience, the 
blowing of trumpets and the beating of drums, was crowned by 
“ fair hands,” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
M! 88 BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto,) 


Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 








Me AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 
. fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 131B, Oxford-street. Where 
their Concertina Classes are held, and where all their compositions may be had at 
the above instruments. 





SIGNOR MARCHESI, 1™° Baritono of the Imperial 
ea! ii j i i i 
ong vowed on sag — arrived in London. All communications respecting 


dressed to Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 





Mss MESSENT and MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 
CONCERT will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Even- 
ing, June 8, when they will be assisted Mad. Clara Novello, Fgh eB Mac- 
alpine, and Miss Dolby; Herr Reichardt, Mr. Bodda, Mr. John Thomas (Harp), 
n, ignor Bottesini, Conductors—Mr, Frank Mori and Herr 

Miss Dolby will sing some new compositions by Mr. Brinley Richards. 
time duet, *‘ Two Wan- 


Russell-square. 


Mo, FANNY CORNET begs to announce that her 
‘i. CONCERT will take place on Monday Evening, the 1lth of June, at the 
Réunion des Arts, 76, Harley-street, when she will be assisted by the following 
eminent Artistes : — Madiles. Bockholtz-Falconi, Bmilie Krall, Herren Formes, 
Reichardt, Ernst, Deichmann, Schloesser, and Mr. Schilke.—Conductors; Herren 
Schloesser and W. Ganz,—Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at Mile. Cornet’s resi- 
dence, 115, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


MDLLE. HERMANN begs to announce her SOIREE 
MUSICALE at the RE-UNION DBS ARTS, 76, Harley-street, on Monda 

evening, June 4, at Half-past Eight. Tickets may be had of Cramer and Co., ani 

— andl Hailes, Regent-street ; and of Mdlile. Hermann, 1, Hanover-place, 
gent’s-park, 


ME. AGUILAR respectfully announces that he will give a 
i MATINEE MUSICALE at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, June 14th, to 
commence at Three precisely, under the distinguished patronage of The Most 
Noble the Marchioness of Hastings, The Right Honourable the Countess of 
Uxbridge, The Right Honourable the Lady Curoline Ricketts, The Right 
Honourable the Viscountess Combermere, The Viscountess Maidstone, The ht 
Honourable the Lady Harriet Ellerton, The Baroness Mayer de Rothschild, 
Lady Montefiore; and assisted by Madame Anna Bockholtz-Falconi, Madame 
Ferrari; Mr. Miranda, Signor Ferrari, and Signor Ciabatta; Herr Ernst, Signor 
Piatti, Mr. R. 8. Pratten, and Mr. F. Mori. Reserved seats, 15s. ; single tickets, 
10s. 6d., to be had of Mr, Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal 
music-publishers, 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— 

Wednesday, June 13, the FIFTH GRAND PERFORMANCE will take place, 
under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and the 
rest of the Royal Family, in AID of the FUNDS of the G N HOSPITAL, 
Dalston. Programm ympliony in G major, Mozart ; Pianoforte Concerto in E 
flat, Beethoven; a Dramatic Symphony, entitled “Romeo and Juliet,” Berlioz; 
Overture(Ii Flauto Magico), Mozart. Vocalists—Madame and Monsieur Gassier. 
Pianoforte—Madame Oury. Chorus of 300 voices. Conductor—M. Berlioz. Stalls 
in the centre area, £1 1s,; reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; unreserved seats in the west 
gallery, 5s.; western area, 2s. 6d., to be had at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s ; 
Mr, Mitchell’s, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; and Messrs. Keith, Prowse, 
and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside, 


THE LONDON ORCHESTRA. —OConductor, Mr. 
Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Tarrtwatt. Including Messrs. Lazarus, 
Baumann, Clinton, Lovell Phillips, Prosptre, Mount, Mann, Cioffi, Zeiss, Tolbecque, 
Nadaud, Chipp, &c. For terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, Kingston Russell-place, 
Oakley-square, Camden-town, or Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


ME. AND MRS. ALFRED GILBERT, AND MISS 

COLE announce their second performance of Classical Music, to take place 
at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday evening, June 4th, at half past eight. o’clock. 
Single Tickets, 10s. 6d., Triple Tickets one guinea each, to be obtained of Mr, 
Alfred Gilbert, 13, Berner’s-street, Oxford-street. 


UNER WANTED.—A thoroughly good Pianoforte 
Tuner, who can also regulate, may hear of an engagement by applying to 
Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent-street, London. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
Under the immediate patro: of Her Most Gracious Majesty the big 
His Royal Highness Prince “lbert, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cambridge. Mr. Benedict respectfully to announce that his ANNUAL 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take on Friday, June 15th, 1855, at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, tobe supported by the eminent artistes 
and the Band and Chorus of that great Lyrical eaetah nen Further details will 
be duly announced. Applications for boxes, and places, to be had at tho 
box-office of the theatre, the principal librarians and music publishers, or of Mr. 
Benedict, 2, Manchester-square. 


ERR WILHELM GANZ has the honour to announce 
that his Grand Morning Concert will take place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Thursday, June 14th, under the most distinguished To 
commence at Three o'clock precisely. Vocalists—Mdlle. Jenny Bauer, Miss Messent, 
Malle. Cornet, Miss Lascelles, Madame Mortier de Fontaine; Herr Reichardt, 
Mr. Pierre, Mr. Hamilton Braham, and Signor Lorenzo. Instrumentaliste— 
Pianoforte, Herr Wilhelm Ganz; Violin, Herr Ernst, and the brothers A. and H. 
Holmes ; Tenor, Herr Goffrie; Violoncello, Mons. Paque; Concertina, Mr. Richard 
B ve. 3 les Blagrove and Herr Wilhelm Ganz. > 
; to be obtained at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 

fand Beale’s, O, Lonsdale, R. W. Ollivier, Schott, and of Herr Wilhelm 

Ganz, 50, Frith-street, Soho-square, 
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MISSES McALPINE have the honour to an- 
their Concert will take pla 


bercorn, The Right 

ht Honourable The Viscountess 

Grace Vandeleur, 

by Madame Anna 

ion, Mr. Miranda, Mr. 

Tennant, and Signor Ciabatta; Mr. Brinley Ric rederick Chatterton, 

Herr Deichmann, Mr, Distin, sen. Conductors—Signor Schira, Mr. C. Blagrove, 
and Herr W. Ganz. 


DLLE. ANNIE DE LARA’S Grand Evening Concert 





Vy =tow DWARF POLKA, on the melody danced 
by Mr. Robson in the celebrated Burlesque, and ed every at 
the Olympic Theatre. Composed by J. Bernard, Illustrated with omen | of 
Robson in character. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


TWENTY OPERAS AS DUETS FOR PIANO- 
FORTE.—BOOSEY’s OPERA JOURNAL contains 20 of the most popular 
modern operas arranged as effective pianoforte duets, and published in a new 
and handsome form; at less than half the usual ptices. Each opera may be had in 
two or three books, or complete in cloth covers as follows :—Lucia di Lammers 
moor, 7s.; Rigoletto, 7s.; Il Trovatore, 8s.; Les Huguenots, 10s. 6d.; Norma, 
2 ; La poe mas 6d. ; et, 50 arn 7 3 _ os 
merezia .; Cenerentola, 6s.; Zampa, 6s.; Anna ‘Ss. 5 
Boosey snd Sons, 8 Holles-strest. apt 








will take place on Tuesday next, the 5th instant, under and dis- 
ed Vocalists, Messent, Miss Grace All Miss L Ny 


Malle. A 

Pierre, bn Onorati, and Mr. Frank Bodda, Instrumentalists, Mr. Aguilar, 
Mr. Viotti Collins, and Mr. Richard Blagrove. Conductors, Signor Pilotti, Signor 
Operti, Herr Wilhelm Ganz, and Mr. Maurice Davies. A few reserved stalls only 
to be had, at Mdlle. de Lara’s residence, 14, Torrington-square. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN begs to announce, that her 

SECOND MATINEE of PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place on Sati , 
June 16th, to commence at Three o’clock and terminate at Five. When 
will be assisted by Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, Herr Ernst, Mdlle. Jenny Bauer, 
Miss Stabbach, Mr. Weiss, and other eminent artists. The vocal musi¢ accom- 
panied by Mr. Walter Macfarren. Hrard’s Pianofortes will be used. Tickets 7s. 
each, to be obtained at Ebers’ Library, 27, Old Bond-street, and of Mrs. John Mac- 
farren, 40, Stanhope-street, Glo’ster Gate, Regent’s Park. 


ESSRS. H. and R. BLAGROVE’s GRAND OROHES- 

TRAL CONCERT, at Hanover-square Rooms, Monday evening next, at 
half-past 8 o’clock. _ Vocalists—Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. H. Blagrovo 
will perform Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, Le Tremolo de Beriot, and in his new 
duet with Mr. Richard ve, who will also perform on the concertina May- 
seder’s 1st Morceau de Concert, and his Fantasia on the Prophtte and Huguenots. 
Conductor—Herr Molique. Tickets, 8s. each. Reserved Seats, 5s. A limited 
number of stalls in good situations, 7s, cach, to be had only of Mr. W. Blagrove, 
71, Mortimer-street. 








ERDIS IL TROVATORE.—BOOSEY AND SONS 


have published the following cheap and attractive editions of IL TROVA- 
TORE, the copyright of which was assigned to them by the composer. The 
entire opera, unabridged and unaltered, with Italian ani 4 \2ls. A pianoforte 
adaptation of all the favourite airs by Nordmann, in two books, 2s. each, or 
complete, 4s. (usually 10s). The same for pianoforte, four hands, 8s. in cloth, 
The eight most popular songs (transposed), price 1s. each; and ,the whole of the 
vocal music, in the original keys, with recitatives, &c., at the usual prices. er 
editions arein the press. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


EW EDUCATIONAL PERIODICAL.—Published on 
the Ist of every Month, from January ist, 1855, THE GOVERNESS: A 
REPERTORY OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Extracts from the Prospectus issued in 1854. . 
“Principals of, and Assistants in, Boarding and Day Schools; Private 
Governesses ; Lady Professors of Music, Painting, Drawing, gus or other 
particular Branches of Education; Mistresses of National, British, Ps 
Private, or other Schools for the masses—form together one of the most enlightened 
and (in a high sense of the word) influential communities of the age.” * * * 
** Although the Press teems with Periodicals on countless oy my amongst 
which that of Popular Education is deservedly conspicuous, still is not one 
really independent journal devoted to the interest of Teachers and Education. 
Every Educational Paper is the organ of some particular Institution or Society, 
and tly advocates views more or less partial, We have to 








DME. BASSANO and HERR WILHELM KUHE’s 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover- 
juare Rooms, on Monday, June 11th, to commence at 2 o’clock; when they will 
be assisted by the following eminent artists :—Mesdames Clara Novello, Gassier, 
Weiss, Stabbach, Theresa Bassano, Krall, and Madame Bassano. Messrs. Reichardt, 
Formes, Weiss, Gassier, Ernst, Pacque, John Thomas, and Wilhelm Kuhe, 
Conduct Golmick, F' Berger, Schmeyer, and Kuhe. Tickets, 10s. 6d. ; 
stalls, 15s. To be had at all the principal Musicsellers; of Madame Bassano, 24, 
Cliften-road, St. John’s-wood; and Herr Kuhe, 70, Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


HE CHEAPEST CONCERTINA.—Messrs. Boosry 
and Sons beg to state that Case’s Four-Guinea Concertina is sold at a trifle 
above the cost price, for the express pw of superseding the worthless instru- 
ment called the German Concertina, which, from having but half the proper 
number of notes, is th hly useless in a musical sense. Case’s Four-Guinea 
Concertina has double action and full compass, and is a perfect concert instrument. 
A Post Office Order for Four Guineas will ensure the delivery of one in any part of 
d, Case’s Con may also be had of every quality and price, from 
£4 4s. to £12 12s. cach. Instruments exchanged and let on hire. Boosey and 
Sons’ Musical Instrument Warehouse, 28, Holles-street. 


R 8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE (on the 
@ old system of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 
to  pvey’ the most powerful tone, combined with perfect intonation, sweetness, 

ease to the performer. Prospectus and testi ials on application to John 
Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are re- 
quested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest 
be obtained with perfect security. The interest is payable, in January and 
July, at the Head Office in London; and may also be received at the various 
branches, or through country bankers, without delay or expense. Peter Morrison, 
Managing Director. Prospectuses and Forms for opening accounts sent free on 
application. 


OUSES AND ESTATES.—Persons wishing to buy or 
rent, let, sell, or exchange estates, houses, leases, advowson, or goods, 
chattels, stock, or other personal property, are invited to order the 
« Tilustrated Property ser,” @ Monthly Stamped Newspaper, published by 
Mr. Alfred Cox, Land Agent, 68, New Bond-street, London, price 9s. or twelve 
successive numbers for 8s, in advance. This lodical contains Advertisements 
ofa vast number of Residences, Estates, etc., in the market, as also 
iculars of wanted by numerous 7. The “Landlords and 
ts’ Guide,” a volume of 400 pages,jwith Geological Map and Gazetteer of 
Great Britain, also edited by ined Cox, price 7s., or handsomely bound 10s., 
obtainable likewise of Sim and Co., and all Booksellers. It treats upon 
agency, agriculture, architecture, cost of 
, domestic economy, ecclesiastical property, fixtures, 
hase of houses and lan: Tandooape gardening, 
and tenant, and of agents, leases, rural economy, 
eys, tenures, topography, valuation, and venti- 
ico,” No. 68, New Bond-street, London, conducted by 
t and unusual advantages both to those seeking rty 
ng of it. Terms far lower than those warteaten by 
custom of trade. Auctions are held and Surveys made in distant parts of, the 
Country on terms less than the local agents, ~ 
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against this: on the contrary, we should be glad to see a periodical ex 

the views of each Educational Party; but what we consider far mere essential is a 
journal available to all—offensive to none.” * * * * ‘‘ Devoted exclusively to the 
interest of Female Teachers and to the subject of Female Education. The 
Educational Publications of the day are not ostensibly for Male Teachers, but a 
superficial perusal of any one of them will show that they are really so. Very few 
Lady Teachers, even of the highest class, feel to any great extent an interest in 
apron in higher mathematics or abstruse classical uisitions.” * * *.“ We 
eel convinced that Education to be real must be religious, ‘« Whilst there 
are points upon which the majority of good Teachers agree, and others upon 
wae they can agree to differ, there are, unhappily, points which cannot be 
adverted to without occasioning dissentient feelings of an unpleasant nature. 


‘Religion should extinguish strife, 
And make a balm of human life; 
But friends who chance to differ 
On points which God has left at large, 
How freely will they meet and charge ! 
No combatants are stiffer.’” 


xe 


Extracts from reviews. 

‘An excellent Magazine—the only one on the subject «f Education which asgumes 
an independent tone, and addresses itself to the sex on which the work of 
Practical Education mainly devolves.”—‘‘ On the general subject, there are works 
and writings enough in all conscience * * * This work ought to be valued as a 

ublic benefaction.”—‘‘ Whatever may be the particular views of the writers in 

‘HE GOVERNESS, there can be no doubt as to the ability displayed on the various 
subjects on which they treat.”—‘‘The catholicity of sentiment, and the literary 
ability which characterise Tae GoyeRNess, can ‘hardly fail to insure its success.’ 
—‘ The most interesting work on Education we have met with.”—‘ We should 
like Tue Governess to be introduced into every family, as well as into every 
school-room in which there is Femalé Tuition.”—‘‘Tuz Governess bids fair to 
become a general favuurite amongst ladies of every rank and grade; the subjects 
on which it treats are such as must interest every Englishwoman.”—“‘This work, 
while fitted to be a great help to mothers, is principally designed a the 

ofessional teacher in the nursery and the school-room. Nor isit intended simply 

‘or the Governess, popularly so called, but for trained teachers, wherever employed 
—a class of educators most likely to appreciate its value, and by their communi- 
cations add to its worth.”—‘‘The increasing wants of a rising class, demand a 
class literature of improving excellence, and this, we feel compelled to say, has not 
been supplied. In the a before us, we see much reason for congratulation ; 
it is adapted to every elass of Female Instructors, from the private p ress to 
the Village Infant School-Teacher; and we earnestly hope will ve their 
universal support as an important auxiliary in the efficient performance of the 
great work in which they are engaged.” 

THE GOVERNESS is published at 6d., (or Stameed, 7d.); but Subscribers have 
it at half price: Namely, a Stamped Copy, monthly, for a year, for a subscription 
of 3s. 6d. in advance. The Subscriptions may be forwarded in Postage Stamps: 


Advertisements not ex: 24 words, 2s. 6d. ; for every 8 additional, 
0s. 6d.; eighth of a 10s. 0d. ; fourth do. 17s. "6d.; Hal? do. €1 10s. ; a whole 


, £22108. T ers are charged half the above Scale. 
Books, and School Appliances for notice in THe GoveRness should 
“The Editor of the ess, 58, Holborn Hill.” They should be sent by the 


10th of the month, if early notice is particularly d 


ERDINAND PRAEGER’S “Elfenmahrchen” (Fairy 


Tale), as ‘ormed by the composer at all his concerts on the ty 
i wt d Gees dh uente ch iahein &c.—Published at Cramer, Beale, 


the Ge 
and Oo,’s, Regent-street. 
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ORDMANN’S TROVATORE for PIANOFORTE, 

price 4s, complete; and price 8s. for two performers (in cloth), These 

editions are published at less than one haif the usual prices, although superior in 
adaptation aud appearance. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ORDMANN’S TROIS MORCEAUX DE TROVA- 

TORE, for the Pianoforte, prion 3s. each. No. 1, Sila Stanchezza ; No. 2, 

Il Balen; No. 8, Di quella Pira. These pieces are in the author’s best style— 

brilliant and effective, but moderately difficult. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


ELLINIS NORMA.—The 

Edition of this favourite Opera, with and Italian words (and 

memoir of Bellini), is the most fect of any py ed in Europe. Price 10s. 6d., 
in a handsome vol. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-s‘reet. 


ELLINI'S LA SONNAMBULA.—The Standard Lyric 

Drama Edition of this "acangind Opera, with English and Italian words, is 

the most perfect of any that have appeared in Europe. Price 12s 6d., in a hand- 
some vol. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


OZART’S DON GIOVANNI.—The Standard Lyric 

Drama Edition of this celebrated Opera, with Italian and English words, 

is the most perfect of any published in Europe. Price 18s., in a large handsome 
vol., 440 pages. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


j ke TROVATORE—The Favourite Songs of the Gipsy 
sung by Mad. Viardot, and the Troubadour’s Romance, sung by Signor Tam- 
berlik, in — Il Trovatore, with English words, adapted by G. Linley. Cramer, 
Beale, and Co, 


~ AURETTE.—The New Song, sung by Madame Thillon 
F with immense success; written and composed by George Linley.—Cramer, 
Beale, and Co., London. Price 2s. 


_— OURY. —The latest Compositions of this 

distinguished Jady are Rondo, Le Bijou Perdu Transcription. Price 3s.— 
And Minuet and Trio, Mozart's Symphony, E flat. Price 8s,—Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


G A. OSBORNE’S Mi manca la Voce (Mosé), Price 
@ 2s. 6d.; and “LaS bula,” Fantaisie, are published this day.—Boosey 








Standard Lyric Drama 























and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


THE NUN’S PRAYER: Song. By Oberthur. The 

try by Desmond Ryan. Price 2s, This beautiful melody, having become 
such a universal favourite, is published for the Pianoforte, price 3s., and for the 
Harp, 2s. 6d.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


HE WINDS ARE HUSHED TO REST, Barcarolle, 

A composed by Campana; the words by Linley. Price 28. This pretty and 

nar, —T cannot fail being the favourite of all singers.—Boosey and Sons, 28, 
ollea-street. 


ATECHISM OF MUSIC, by I. Goss, Organist of St. 











MESES. BOOSEY ann SONS to announce the 
ublication of two new Catalogues. The first isa catalogue of all their 
aaten AR publications, ‘so as to greatly facilitate the selection of music. 
by residents in the country. This catalogue includes all Messrs. Boosey’s 
cheap editions of Operas, Songs, and Pianoforte Music. To be had, : e 
for four stamps. The second catalogue is a complete record of the entire 
Foreign Music inyported during many years by Boosey and Sons, It comprises 
many thousands of imperishable works of every description, which can never be 
replaced, owing to the original editions, in many cases, being extinct. The con- 
tents of this catalogue is priced at a very low rate, with a view to the entire stock 
being disposed of immediately. It may be had postage free, price 1s., or the in- 
strumental portion (exclusive of pianoforte) price 6d. 28, Ho! May 25th. 


LINTON’S NEW FLUTE TUTOR.—Just ready, 
rice 6s. (in cloth cover, gilt letters, containing 45 ) BOOSEY’S UNI- 
VERSAL FLUTE PRECEPTOR, by Jonn Ciinton; con’ g the elements of 
Music, and a complete course of Instruction in the art of playing the Flute, with a 
long series of Exercises, Studies, and Popular Melodies, formjng, at once, the 
cheapest aud most complete work of the kind ever pub! 
INTRODUCTION. 

The fear to encounter the drudgery of wading through a long series of dry 
exercises has frequently deterred amateurs from commencing the study of music. 
Nor can it cause much surprise, when we consider that, music being learnt for 
amusement only, there should be a reluctance to incur a laborious sti The 
intention of this little work is to place the subject before the amateur in the most 
simple and pleasing form, and I can conceive no plan more agreeable for adopti 
at the outset than to afford the pupil the means of gratifying his ear by the or 
formance of beautiful melodies. In pursuing this plan, however, I have taken 
especial care to render the examples solidly improving ; for, although I view an 
Instruction Book it the light of a school-boy’s Horn Book, and believe that the 
sooner the yor flautist can get through it the better, I should consider it a mere 
waste of time if either the rudiments of music or the elements of playing the 
instrument correctly were kept out of sight. So far as I profess this work A 9 
I have most anxiously endeavoured to render it complete, and I feel assured that 
any ordinary capacity may, by its aid, very speedily learn to play ba a 

. CLINTON. 
By the same Author, LA SONNAMBULA, the complete opera for Flute solo, 
price{2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


RAMER’S EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
(new edition), published in parts 53. each. These Studies remain the 
standard work in the musical academies of Europe. All the eminent pianistes, 
including Mesdames Pleyel, Clauss, Goddard, MM. shelves. Hal!é, Bennett, 
Benedict, Sloper, Osborne, Silas, and Blumenthal, have employed this work in 
their general course of study.—Cramer, Beale, aud Co., 201, Regent-street. 














HEAP MUSIC.—A Catalogue of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, including two sets of Arnold's edition of Handel’s works; 
Publications of the Musical Antiquarian and Handel Societies; various works of 
Beethoven, Handel, py § Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer,*Mozart, Rossini, &c, ; 
Works on the Theory Practice of Music, &c. Gratis, and post-free on appli- 
cation.—John Petheram, 94, High Holborn. 





EW SONG.—Just Published, “The Hour is nigh.” 
The poetry by Desmond Ryan, Esq., composed by R. Hacking, Jun. 
Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 





BEETHOVEN'S ADIEU.—One of the last and most 
beautiful compositions of this great composer, for piano, 28. As a song, the 
words by Sir Francis Knowles, price 2s. 6d.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





Paul’s Cathedral, and Principal Professor of Harmony at the Royal Acad 
of Music. Price 1s.—Bennctt’s Instructions for the Pianoforte (8rd Edition), revised 
by Cramer. Price 4s.—Instructians, Exercises, and Lessons for the Pianoforte, by 
kL. Sloper. Price 38.6d. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ROSsinr’s IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, in Eng- 


lish and Italian, Boosey and Sons’ new and complete edition, unabridged, 
price 16s., bound in ornamental cloth. Bodsey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


EW CONCERTINA MUSIC.—The CONCERTINA 
MISCELLANY, edited by George Case. Subscription 21s. per annum. A 
nuniber is issued the Ist of the month. Price to non-subscribers, Ss. 6d, 
Already published. 











No. 1. Fantaisie sur Masaniello (Concertina and Piano) - = «+ Auber, 
2. Selection from the Creation (Concertina and Piano Concertante) Haydn. 
3. es Lucia di Lammermoor bro scopy Solo) - - Donizetti. 
4. Fantaisie on Irish Airs (Concertina and Piano) - - - - National. 
5. Selection of French Airs(Ditto) - @ “ni © ule - - Do. 
6. Fantaisie on Guillaume Tell (Concertina and Piano Concert) - Rossini. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street London. 
LAURENT, 


ETHEL NEWCOME WALTZ, by Henri 


A exquisitely illustrated by Brandard, in colours, price 4s, This is the best 
original Waltz by M. Laurent, the author of the Valse du Carnaval, Vilikins 
Waltz, Galop des Guides, ete. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect, 


NEW MUSIC, by J. THORNE HARRIS.—« Ariel,” 


Caprice for Pianoforte, Op. 69. ‘The last sad smile of Autumn ”—song for 





pony and piano cme oe and ay gee expressly for Herr Reichardt). ‘ Swifter 
ar than summcr’s flight "—song voice and pis 4 } , 
muse bi. nda Di or voice and piano ; the poetry by She “7.4 the 
CY) © Sea”~—Schottische, for pianoforte. 
Regent-street. 


“Fred's ”—Schottische, for pianoforte. ‘The Queen 
Published by Wessel and Co., 229, 








AX ESSAY ON FINGERING, chiefly as connected with 
EXPRESSION ; together with some general Observations on PIANOFORTE 
Playing, by Caantes Neate. Price 15s. To be had of the Author, 2, Chapel- 
street, Portland-place; at Messrs, Longmans’, Paternoster-row; and of the prin- 
cipal Music-sellers, 





((HARLES MACKAY.—Six Original Compositions. — 


Author of “‘Cheer boys, cheer ;” ‘Far upon the sea ;” ‘‘To the west;” &. 


1. When first my fancy ceased to roam. Song. Price 2s. 

2. Believe if you can és oe we CS > aie 

3. The fisherman and his wife .. +» Glee. » 2. 

4. Dudley Castle .. . <4 .. Song. a | 

5. Oh! say fond heart .. an Se, ae 3 4 
6. The rose’s crrand 


ee ob oe o 29 ae 

The kindred feelings ot poetry and music are joined by Mr, Mackay in these 

lyrics, as he has written both the words and the melodies. They are effective 

wing-room songs, familiar, yet pleasing, and graceful in character, “‘ Believe 

if you can” is light, sparkling, and very effeetive; ‘‘The rose’s erfand,” an ex- 

pressive and touching ballad ; and “ The fisherman and his wife,” a glee for three 

voices, is excellently harmonised, and one of the best specimens of glee writing 

that we have seen for some time,—News of the World.—Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 
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